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NOTE  TO  READERS; 

This  issue  was  originally  titled  “Turnaround  Schools.” 
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Public  schools  today  have  accepted  the  challenge  to  prepare 
students  for  the  many  roles  that  they  will  assume  in  society.  In 
carrying  out  our  responsibility  as  educators  in  this  context,  we 
recognize  that  successful  graduates  of  our  schools  must  acquire 
a broad  base  of  knowledge  and  skill  as  well  as  attitudes, 
dispositions,  and  sensibilities.  These  are  derived  from  a focus  on 
the  following  domains  of  learning: 

■ Intellectual  development 
a Learning  to  learn 
■ Citizenship  development 
■ Career  development  and  preparation  for  work 
■ The  instilling  of  values  and  character  attributes 

It  is  the  perspective  of  the  authors  in  this  Orbit  issue  that 
intellectual  development,  as  manifested  in  academic  achievement, 
must  remain  the  first  priority  of  schools.  Public  schools  must 
deliver  on  the  promise  to  educate  all  children  successfully,  with  the 
basic  assumption  that  all  children  can  learn  and  succeed  and  that 
schools  play  the  pivotal  role  in  ensuring  both  equity  and 
excellence  for  all  students. 

In  1979,  Ron  Edmonds,  the  leading  figure  in  the  effective  schools 
movement,  issued  a challenge  to  educators.  He  said: 

“We  can,  loheneuer  and  ivhereuer  we  choose,  teach  all  children 
whose  schooling  is  of  interest  to  us.  We  already  know  more  that 
we  need  to  know  to  do  that.  Whether  we  do  so  or  not  will 
ultimately  depend  upon  how  we  feel  about  the  fact  that  that 
we  haven't  done  so  thus  far." 

This  statement  is  both  an  admonition  and  a challenge.  We  accept  it 
as  a challenge.  In  Ontario,  we  certainly  have  the  will  and  the 
unprecedented  infusion  of  resources  by  the  provincial  government 
and  local  school  boards  to  build  capacity  within  our  school  systems. 

There  are  many  compelling  reasons  to  include  the  issue  of 
equity  of  outcome  in  our  discussion  about  student  achievement. 
This  is  particularly  important  as  our  society  becomes  increasingly 
diverse.  Educating  all  children,  regardless  of  race,  ethnicity,  gender, 
socio-economic  status,  special  education  needs,  language  learning 
needs,  or  other  factors,  continues  to  be  the  mandate  for  public 
education.  The  moral,  social,  and  economic  reasons  for  attention  to 
this  issue  are  an  urgent  requirement  for  educators.  We  owe  all 
children  a literacy  guarantee. 

We  believe  that  educators  have  both  the  will  and  the  skill 
needed  to  raise  the  bar  of  educational  achievement  to  higher 
levels  of  attainment.  Our  students  deserve  no  less. 


The  authors  in  this  issue  of  Orbit  identify  key  issues  related  to 
our  quest  to  raise  student  achievement.  They  discuss  a number  of 
innovative  approaches  that  are  being  employed  worldwide.  Many 
of  these  practices  are  both  sustainable  and  replicable. 

One  of  the  most  promising  trends  in  education  today  is  the  focus 
on  evidence-based  decision  making.  For  a long  time,  stories  of 
success  were  not  rooted  in  recorded  evidence.  Today,  discussions 
about  data,  evidence-based  inquiry,  and  assessment  of  and  for 
learning  are  the  norm  among  classroom  teachers.  There  is  a trend, 
also,  towards  greater  collegiality  as  many  schools  and  districts 
establish  professional  learning  communities.  Sharing  between  and 
among  schools  and  districts  is  encouraged  as  educators  seek  to 
learn  with  and  from  their  colleagues. 

In  designing  this  issue,  we  sought  out  articles  that  would 
stimulate  dialogue  about  the  thinking  and  practice  that  support 
school  improvement  strategies,  quality  teaching,  and  higher  levels 
of  student  achievement.  This  issue  is  about  sharing  the  stories  of 
teachers,  researchers,  policy  makers,  and  district  and  school  leaders 
who  have  written  cogently  and  persuasively  about  the  strategies 
that  work  in  providing  both  equity  and  excellence  for  all  students. 
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Teachers  Make  the  Difference 


We  invited  a student  and  her  teacher  to 
open  this  Orbit  issue.  Their  story  shows 
that  with  the  right  combination  of 
support,  things  can  change  for  a student 
struggling  with  school  success. 


JILL  Rosa,  1 never  realized  that  I made  such  a difference  in  your 
educational  experience  last  year.  Before  you  came  to  West  Toronto 
Collegiate  what  were  the  problems  you  were  experiencing? 

ROSA  Before  I came  to  West  Toronto  I had  attended  another 
school  for  Grade  9.  There  the  teachers  were  not  suited  for  the 
classes  they  were  teaching  and  the  students  were  barely  in  class. 
Soon  I picked  up  these  habits  and  began  skipping  my  classes  and 
not  doing  my  homework  or  studying  for  my  tests.  My  mom  knew 
my  capabilities  from  my  earlier  reports  cards  and  decided  it 
would  be  a smart  move  for  me  to  change  schools.  I came  to  West 
Toronto  because  my  mom  had  heard  about  some  of  the  great 
teachers  they  had  there. 

JILL  what  did  I do  to  make  a difference  for  you? 

ROSA  I think  the  best  thing  about  your  work  ethic  is  the  fact 
that  you  bring  together  the  curriculum  with  the  lives  of  the 
students  in  your  class.  In  our  Spanish  class,  even  though  it  was 
chaotic,  you  managed  to  make  sure  everyone  learned  at  least 
some  simple  dialect  phrases  by  the  first  month.  Near  the  end  of 
the  course  you  made  sure  that  you  made  time  for  those  students 
who  needed  extra  help  for  the  exam. 

During  my  first  semester  in  your  course  you  chose  me  to  take 
part  in  Encounters  with  Canada.  It  was  a great  honour  because  I 
was  the  only  one  representing  our  school  at  the  one-week  course 
in  Ottawa.  Coming  home  from  the  trip  I realized  that  my  self- 
esteem was  much  higher  than  it  was  the  year  before. 


Following  that  trip  you  asked  if  I was  interested  in  the  STEPS  to 
University  course  in  our  school.  At  first  I thought  that  was  quite 
out  of  my  reach,  but  then  I met  my  now  good  friend  Karla  who 
told  me  you  had  done  the  same  for  her.  She  had  taken  the  course 
and  passed,  earning  herself  a guaranteed  Sociology  101  credit 
from  the  University  of  Toronto.  Soon  I’ll  have  that  credit  too. 

One  very  special  thing  about  West  Toronto’s  teachers  is  that 
you  all  make  time  for  your  students.  You  make  sure  we  get  the 
help  we  need.  Every  teacher  in  the  school  has  a selection  of 
students  who  they  are  able  to  connect  with  on  many  different 
levels — not  just  those  involving  school.  This  makes  students  feel 
more  comfortable  with  themselves,  and  not  afraid  to  approach 
you  if  they  have  any  questions. 

J I LL  Thanks  for  sharing  that,  Rosa.  You  are  ri^ht  that  teachers 
here  truly  care  for  students.  1 believe  that  if  students  know  they  are 
cared  for  and  that  they  are  special  that  they  will  feel  better  about 
themselves  and  strive  to  work  harder  in  school. 

ROSA  That’s  what  happened  with  me.  Last  semester  at  West 
Toronto,  my  average  was  over  80%,  something  I haven’t  seen  in 
almost  two  years.  I now  take  school  much  more  seriously,  by 
choosing  courses  that  I know  I will  need  to  get  into  university.  I’m 
already  thinking  about  what  I want  to  do  after  high  school  and 
basing  many  of  my  choices  now  on  what  I want  to  achieve  when 
I’m  older.  I attend  my  classes  on  a regular  basis  and  hang  around 
with  students  who  are  also  determined  to  go  far  in  life.  My  belief 
in  what  I am  capable  of  doing  in  school  has  sky-rocketed,  and  I’m 
comfortable  asking  questions. 

JILL  GOODREAU  has  been  teaching  in  the 
Canadian  and  World  Studies  Department 
at  West  Toronto  Collegiate  for  five  years. 

In  September,  she  will  begin  an  MA 
Program  at  OISE/UT  investigating  active 
citizenship  education  in  Ontario  schools. 

ROSA  SOLAR  BERKELEY  is  a Grade  11  student  at 
West  Toronto  Collegiate. 
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Success  for  All  is  the  largest  research-based, 
whole  school  reform  model  ever  to  exist.  Its 
basic  principle  is  preventable  failure,  not  to 
remediate  children  who  fall  behind  but 
rather  to  ensure  that  they  do  not  fall  behind 
in  the  first  place.  Its  most  important 
assumption  is  every  child  can  learn.  Results 
are  constantly  assessed,  varying  and  adding 
services  until  every  child  is  successful. 


Tahola  School,  a K-12  school  primarily  serving  Native  American 
students  in  rural  Washington  State,  recently  gained  more  than 
95  percentage  points  in  the  number  of  students  passing  the  annual 
reading  test.  How  did  this  extremely  poor  school  make  the  kind  of 
gains  that  make  researchers  re-check  the  numbers  and  state 
officials  clamour  to  visit?  The  answer,  in  this  case  as  in  many 
others  across  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  a number  of  other 
countries,  is  that  they  adopted  comprehensive  education  reforms. 
Over  the  past  15  years,  there  has  been  a significant  investment  by 
government  and  private  foundations  in  comprehensive  school 
reform  (CSR)  models  that  work  with  entire  schools  to  improve 
curriculum  instruction,  professional  development,  assessment, 
school  organization,  and  other  elements.  Many  CSR  models  have 
built  up  impressive  evidence  of  effectiveness  (Borman,  Hewes, 
Overman,  & Brown,  2003). 

An  Inescapable  Challenge  to 
Educational  Policy 

Success  for  All  is  the  first  model  to  demonstrate  that  techniques 
shown  to  be  effective  in  rigorous  research  can  be  replicated  on  a 
vast  scale  with  fidelity  and  continued  effectiveness.  Both  the 
research  and  the  dissemination  of  Success  for  All  pose  an 
inescapable  challenge  to  educational  policy. 


If  replicable  excellence  is  possible,  then  how  can  we  accept  the 
abysmal  performance  of  any  child  enrolled  in  school?  This  is  not  to 
say  that  every  school  needs  to  adopt  Success  for  All,  but  what  it 
does  imply  is  that  every  school  needs  to  create  or  adopt  some 
program  that  is  no  less  effective.  It  is  unconscionable  to  continue 
using  ineffective  practices  if  effective  ones  are  readily  available 
and  are  capable  of  serving  any  school  that  is  prepared  to  dedicate 
itself  to  quality  implementation. 

There  are  no  “secrets”  in  Success  for  All.  Every  instructional 
practice  and,  we  hope,  every  possible  minute  of  a child’s  day  in 
school,  is  based  on  the  best  research  available  on  how  students 
learn.  Our  basic  principle  is  not  to  remediate  children  who  fall 
behind,  but  rather  to  ensure  that  they  do  not  fall  behind  in  the 
first  place.  We  refer  to  this  as  “preventable  failure.” 

Preventable  failures  occur  in  all  schools,  but  in  high  poverty 
schools  failure  can  be  endemic — so  widespread  that  it  makes  it 
difficult  to  treat  each  child  at  risk  of  failure  as  a person  of  value  in 
need  of  emergency  assistance  to  get  back  on  track.  Instead,  many 
such  schools  do  their  best  to  provide  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
greatest  number  of  children  possible,  but  have  an  unfortunately 
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SUCCESS  FOR  ALL^ 


Every  child  can  and  must  succeed  in  the  early  grades,  no 

matter  what  this  takes. 

Principles... 

• Use  everything  you  know  about  effective  instruction  for 
students  at  risk. 

• Direct  all  aspects  of  school  and  classroom  organization 
towards  the  goal  of  preventing  academic  deficits  from 
appearing  in  the  first  place. 

• Recognize  and  intensively  intervene  with  any  deficits  that  do 
appear. 

• Provide  students  with  a rich  and  full  curriculum  to  enable 
them  to  build  on  their  firm  foundation  in  basic  skills. 

• Do  whatever  it  takes  to  see  that  every  child  becomes  a 
skilled,  strategic,  and  enthusiastic  reader  by  the  end  of  the 
elementary  grades. 

• Provide  materials  in  math,  science,  and  social  studies  for 
success  in  these  areas  as  well. 

Principles... 

• Prevention — provide  excellent  pre-school  and  kindergarten 
programs,  improving  curriculum,  instruction,  and  classroom 
management  throughout  the  grades.  Assess  students 
frequently  to  make  sure  they  are  making  adequate  progress 
and  establish  co-operative  relationships  with  parents  so  they 
can  support  students  learning  at  home. 

• Intensive  early  intervention — provide  one-to-one  tutoring  for 
first  graders  who  have  reading  problems,  work  with  parents 
and  social  service  agencies  to  be  sure  that  all  students  attend 
school,  provide  medical  services  or  eyeglasses  if  children 
need  them,  provide  help  with  behaviour  problems. 

• Relentlessly  stick  with  every  child  until  that  child  is 
succeeding.  Constantly  assess  the  results  of  services,  varying 
or  adding  services  until  every  child  is  successful. 


well-founded  expectation  that  a certain  percentage  of  students  will 
fall  by  the  wayside  during  the  elementary  years. 

Therefore,  our  first  goal  is  to  ensure  that  every  child,  regardless 
of  home  background,  home  language,  or  learning  style,  achieves 
the  success  that  he  or  she  so  confidently  expected  in  kindergarten, 
that  all  children  maintain  their  motivation,  enthusiasm,  and 
optimism  because  they  are  objectively  succeeding  at  the  school’s 
tasks. 

What  does  it  mean  to  succeed  in  the  early  grades?  The 
elementary  school’s  definition  of  success,  and  therefore  the 
parents’  and  children’s  definition  as  well,  is  overwhelmingly 
success  in  reading.  Very  few  children  who  are  reading  adequately 
are  retained,  assigned  to  special  education,  or  given  long-term 
remedial  services.  Other  subjects  are  important,  of  course,  but 
reading  and  language  arts  form  the  core  of  what  school  success 
means  in  the  early  grades. 

When  a child  fails  to  read  well  in  the  early  grades,  he  or  she 
begins  a downward  progression.  In  Grade  1,  some  children  begin 
to  notice  that  they  are  not  reading  adequately.  They  may  fail  or  be 
assigned  to  long-term  remediation.  As  they  proceed  through 
elementary  grades,  many  begin  to  see  that  they  are  failing  at  what 
is  in  fact  their  full-time  job.  Things  then  begin  to  unravel.  Failing 
students  begin  to  have  poor  motivation  and  poor  self-expectations, 
which  lead  to  continued  poor  achievement  in  a declining  spiral 
that  ultimately  leads  to  despair,  delinquency,  and  dropping  out. 

Remediating  learning  deficits  after  they  are  already  well 
established  is  extremely  difficult.  Children  who  have  already  failed 
to  learn  to  read  are  anxious  about  reading,  and  doubt  their  ability 
to  learn.  Their  motivation  may  be  low.  They  may  ultimately  learn  to 
read  but  it  will  always  be  a chore,  not  a pleasure.  Clearly,  the  time 
to  provide  additional  help  to  those  at  risk  is  early,  when  they  are 
still  motivated  and  confident  and  when  any  learning  deficits  are 
relatively  small  and  remediable.  We  must  not  squander  the 
greatest  resource  we  have:  the  enthusiasm  and  positive  self- 
expectations of  young  children  themselves. 

Success  for  All  is  built  around  the  idea  that  every  child  can  and 
must  succeed  in  the  early  grades,  no  matter  what  this  takes.  The 
idea  behind  the  program  is  to  use  everything  we  know  about 
effective  instruction  for  students  at  risk  to  direct  all  aspects  of 
school  and  classroom  organization  towards  the  goal  of  preventing 
academic  deficits  from  appearing  in  the  first  place;  recognizing  and 
intensively  intervening  with  any  deficits  that  do  appear;  and 
providing  students  with  a rich  and  full  curriculum  to  enable  them 
to  build  on  their  firm  foundation  in  basic  skills.  The  commitment  of 
Success  for  All  is  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to  see  that  every  child 

We  must  not  squander  the  greatest 
resource  we  have:  the  enthusiasm  and 
positive  self-expectations  of  young 
children  themselves. 
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Our  basic  principle  is  not  to  remediate 
children  who  fall  behind,  but  rather  to 
ensure  that  they  do  not  fall  behind  in 
the  first  place.  We  refer  to  this  as 
“preventable  failure.” 


becomes  a skilled,  strategic,  and  enthusiastic  reader  by  the  end  of 
the  elementary  grades.  In  addition.  Success  for  All  provides 
materials  in  early  childhood,  math,  science,  and  social  studies  that 
can  help  children  achieve  success  in  these  areas  as  well. 

Usual  practices  in  elementary  schools  do  not  support  the 
principle  of  prevention  and  early  intervention.  When  students 
begin  to  fall  behind  they  are  assigned  to  remedial  programs  or  are 
simply  retained.  Such  practices  reflect  a tacit  assumption  that  those 
who  fall  by  the  wayside  are  defective  in  some  way — they  have 
learning  disabilities,  or  low  IQ’s,  or  poor  motivation,  or  parents 
who  are  unsupportive  of  school  learning,  or  other  problems.  We 
assume  that  since  most  students  do  succeed  with  what  is  usually 
good  instruction  in  early  grades,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  those  who  don’t. 

Success  for  All  is  built  around  a completely  different  set  of 
assumptions.  The  most  important  assumption  is  that  every  child 
can  learn.  This  is  not  just  wishful  thinking  or  a slogan,  but  a 
practical,  attainable  reality.  Every  child  without  organic  retardation 
can  learn  to  read.  Some  need  more  help  and  different  approaches, 
but  one  way  or  another  every  child  can  become  a successful 
reader. 


Every  Child  Can  Learn  to  Read 

The  first  requirement  is  prevention — providing  excellent 
pre-school  and  kindergarten  programs;  improving  curriculum, 
instruction,  and  classroom  management  throughout  the  grades; 
assessing  student  progress  frequently;  and  establishing 
co-operative  relationships  with  parents  so  they  can  support 
student  learning  at  home. 

Top-quality  curriculum  and  instruction  from  age  four  ensures  the 
success  of  most  students,  but  not  all.  The  next  requirement  is 
intensive  early  intervention — one-to-one  tutoring  for  first  graders 
having  reading  problems;  working  with  parents  and  social  service 
agencies  to  see  that  all  students  attend  school;  providing  medical 
services  or  eyeglasses  if  needed;  providing  help  with  behaviour 
problems;  providing  a modified  approach  to  reading  and/or  other 
subjects.  The  school  must  relentlessly  stick  with  a child  until  that 
child  is  succeeding. 

The  power  of  Success  for  All,  as  seen  in  Tahola  School  and  in 
nearly  1,400  schools  spanning  the  globe,  is  in  combining  research 
with  relentlessness.  We  constantly  study  “what  works,"  upgrading 
materials  and  instructional  practices  accordingly.  We  spend 
hundreds  of  hours  each  year  coaching  teachers,  principals,  and 
parents  in  instructional  practices  to  help  children  succeed. 

Success  does  not  come  from  piling  on  additional  services  but 
from  co-ordinating  human  resources  around  a well-defined  goal, 
constantly  assessing  progress  towards  that  goal,  and  never  giving 
up  until  success  is  achieved. 
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Westview  Community  School,  Kistahpinanihk  at  Isbister  Park  is 
a school  of  approximately  240  children  and  youth  aged  3 
(pre-kindergarten)  to  14  (Grade  8).  Our  school  is  located  in  the 
West  Flat  area  of  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan.  We  have  had 
“community  school  status”  from  Saskatchewan  Learning  since 
2002.  This  status  is  granted  to  schools  when  a large  percentage  of 
the  people  in  and  around  the  school  come  from  marginalized 
groups.  The  community  school  philosophy  makes  a commitment  to 
working  towards  social  justice,  acknowledging  that  people’s 
troubles  are  primarily  outcomes  of  social  injustice.  This  status  is 
accompanied  by  funding  and  a mandate  to  engage  with  parents 
and  other  community  members  in  attempts  to  work  towards 
enhancing  the  well  being  of  our  community  and  towards  improving 
educational  outcomes  for  children  and  youth  in  school. 

The  first  premise  of  our  school  community  is  that  everybody  has 
knowledge  and  talents,  skills,  and  resources  that  can  be  used  for 
pressing  forward  to  a life  defined  in  their  own  terms. 

One  example  of  how  we  created  and  sustained  opportunities 
through  which  people  in  the  community  become  empowered  to 
contribute  in  their  own  unique  ways  is  the  Community  Catering 
Co-op.  This  program  uses  the  cooking  talents  of  community 
members  to  provide  a needed  service  in  the  community  as  well 
as  to  provide  paid  employment  for  the  workers. 

A TYPICAL  TUESDAY 

MORNING: 

■ A parent  prepares  the  morning  snack  for  the  children  and  youth 
at  school 

■ A parent  works  in  the  “parent  room”  preparing  classroom 
materials  for  one  of  the  teachers 

■ A community  member  picks  up  people  in  the  community,  at  no 
charge,  to  get  groceries  and/or  to  get  to  and  from  medical 
appointments  through  the  assistance  of  a grant  shared  between 
our  parent  council  and  our  neighbouring  West  Flat  Citizen’s 
Group 

■ A parent  checks  to  see  if  a teacher  needs  any  errands  run. 

LUNCHTIME: 

■ Parents  and  community  members  do  lunch  room  supervision 
■ Pick  up  groceries  needed  and  prepare  the  meal  for  the  evening 
parent  support  group 


■ Pick  up  children  from  a nearby  community  association  soccer 
centre 

■ Provide  transportation  for  another  group  of  children  to  attend  an 
art  program  that  is  funded  and  staffed  through  a joint  effort  by 
the  city  and  the  province. 


When  their  parents  are  present  in  classrooms  and  at  evening 
events,  children  can  be  heard  to  say,  “My  Mom  (Dad,  Grandma,  etc.) 
are  working  at  school  today.”  This  degree  of  involvement  enhances 
children’s  learning  and  helps  takes  them  from  being  “students  at 
risk”  to  being  “students  of  promise.”  Additionally,  it  welcomes 
parents  and  community  members  to  the  school  where  they  feel 
needed.  They  tell  us  that  they  feel  connected  to  the  school  because 
no  matter  what  is  going  in  their  lives  they  always  feel  supported  by  j 
other  parents  and  community  members  as  well  as  by  staff  at  the  | 

school.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  staff.  j 

i 

GLORIA  LENNOX  has  been  an  administer  of  inner  city  ! 

community  schools  for  the  past  25  years,  presently  working  at 
Westview.  Gloria  was  named  the  province’s  Administrator  for 
the  Year,  1997  and  received  the  Samuel  R.  Laycock  Memorial 
Award  in  2001  from  the  Canadian  Home  & School  and  Parent-  ; 

Teacher  Federation.  j 

j 

PATTI  CRAM  is  the  community  school  co-ordinator  at  Westview  ! 

Community  School.  She  has  worked  in  the  West  Flat  ^ 

community  for  the  past  10  years.  ’ 

lENNIFER  MERCEREAU  is  the  co-chair  of  the  Westview 
Community  School  Parent  Council.  She  is  also  a full  time  i 

student  and  mother  of  four;  two  of  whom  attend  Westview. 


AFTERNOON: 

■ Meeting — volunteers,  the  co-ordinator,  teacher  associates, 
principal,  and  vice  principal  assist  by: 

- Facilitating  the  two  support  groups 

- Helping  serve  the  meal 

- Providing  child  care  and  activity  times  for  children. 

EVENING 

8 Parent  support  group  or  parent  council  meeting. 
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Socio-economic  disadvantage  is  one  of  the 
main  influences  on  educational  achievement 
the  world  over.  In  primary  schools  in 
Wales,  high  levels  of  disadvantage  generally 
correlate  with  low  levels  of  attainment. 
However,  in  some  primary  schools  where 
socio-economic  disadvantage  is  very  high, 
pupil  attainment  is  also  very  high.  The 
authors  studied  18  such  schools  to  find  out 
what  they  do,  how  they  do  it,  and  why  it 
works. 


Wales  has  1,631  primary  schools,  229  secondary  schools,  and 
45  special  schools.  The  Welsh  Assembly  Government 
administers  the  sector  nationally  and  22  local  authorities  manage  it 
locally.  Wales  has  its  own  school  inspection  service,  Estyn.  In  one 
quarter  of  the  schools,  pupils  are  taught  in  Welsh.  The  National 
Curriculum  in  Wales  includes  Welsh  and  differs  slightly  in  other 
ways  from  the  National  Curriculum  in  England. 


OVERVIEW  OF  THE  WELSH  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

KSl:  3 - 6+ years  KS3: 12-lH+years 

KS2:  7-11+ years  KSH;  15-16+ years 

KSl:  Infant  Schools 

KSl  and  KS2:  Primary  Schools 

KS2:  Junior  Schools 

KS3  and  KSH:  Secondary  Schools 

At  the  completion  of  KS2  and  KS3,  students  undergo  national 
testing.  KSl  national  testing  has  recently  been  abolished. 
(Key  Stage=KS) 


Research  Methodology 

Thirteen  of  the  18  schools  in  the  study  were  primaries  (KSl  and 
KS2),  two  were  infant  (KSl),  and  two  were  junior  (KS2).  Five  were 
Welsh-medium  schools  (Welsh-language  schools).  They  were 
recommended  by  their  local  authorities  as  schools  that  were  doing 
well  in  difficult  circumstances  and  all  had  recently  received 
a favourable  inspection  report.  They  were  all  consistently  in 
the  upper  quartile  of  the  KS1/KS2  schools  in  Wales  for  pupil 
attainment.  For  us,  attainment  is  performance  on  national  tests, 
while  achievement  describes  pupil  progress  by  reference  to  some 
sort  of  starting  point  for  the  pupil.  It  may  relate  to  any  appropriate 
capability,  not  simply  those  measured  by  national  tests.  In  13 
schools,  over  30%  of  the  pupils  were  entitled  to  free  school  meals, 
which  indicates  very  high  socio-economic  disadvantage,  and  in  the 
remainder  over  15  % were  entitled. 

We  collected  data  from  pupils,  parents,  support  staff,  teachers, 
senior  staff,  the  head  teacher,  and  a school  governor(s)  using  semi- 
structured  interviews  and  group  discussions. 
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KEY  CHARACTERISTICS 


SUCCESS  PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS... 


+ 

What  do  they  do? 

They  work  relentlessly  on  the  primary  task  of  ensuring 
effective  and  enriched  teaching  for  learning  for  all  pupils  and 
improving  and  further  enriching  teaching  for  learning  for  all 
pupils. 

How  do  they  do  it? 

By  having  productive,  strong,  and  highly  inclusive  cultures 
which  focus  on  the  primary  task  that  are  supported  by: 

• Leadership 

• Mindset 

• Teaching  team 

• Engagement  and  commitment  of  the  pupils  and  their 
parents 

• Efficient  and  effective  organization  and  management 

• Mutual  support,  validation,  and  valuing  from  all  those 
connected  with  the  school 

Why  does  it  work? 

Because  they  have: 

• All  the  features  constantly  and  in  large  measure 

• Passionate  commitment  to  their  work 

• Systemic  support 

• The  right  approach 


Findings 

We  identified  a central  characteristic  for  high  performance  schools 
and  six  key  characteristics  \which  contributed  to  and  sustained  the 
central  characteristic. 

CENTRAL  CHARACTERISTIC 

A productii^e,  strong,  and  highly  indusiue  culture  that  is  focused  on 
ensuring  effective  and  enriched  teaching  for  learning  for  all  pupils 
and  improving  and  further  enriching  teaching  for  learning  for  all 
pupils. 

The  schools’  cultures  were  thus  productive.  Their  ways  of 
working  were  reliable,  robust,  and  relentless — they  therefore  had 
very  strong  cultures.  The  schools  worked  hard  to  engage  everyone 
connected  with  the  school  in  their  work.  The  cultures  were  thus 
highly  inclusive.  The  culture  was  strengthened  by  underpinning 
qualities  such  as  the  school’s  religious  ethos,  being  a Welsh- 
medium  school,  or  the  ideals,  aspirations,  and  drive  of  the  all  the 
staff. 


1.  LEADERSHIP 

The  head  teachers  played  a leading  role  in  setting  and  reinforcing 
the  school’s  culture.  In  diverse  ways,  the  head  teachers  all  had 
considerable  energy  and  inner  strength,  experience  in  education, 
and  leadership  expertise.  They  were  deeply  concerned  to  develop 
leadership  capability  in  others,  thus  creating  leadership  density 
and  depth  throughout  the  school. 

2.  MINDSET 

In  all  the  schools,  there  were  elements  of  a clearly  discernable 
mindset,  which  encompassed: 

■ An  empowered  and  pro-active  optimism 

■ Being  highly  reflective 

■ An  “accept  and  improve”  approach,  which  held  together  an 
acceptance  of  various  “givens”  with  a drive  to  improve  matters 
and  make  the  very  best  of  circumstances 

m A “both-and”  mentality  as  opposed  to  an  “either-or”  approach, 
for  example  the  teachers  were  both  very  serious  about  their 
work  and  had  fun  doing  it,  they  both  conformed  to  the  way  of 
working  in  the  school  and  were  every  creative 

■ Being  highly  motivated  by  ideals  and  aspirations  for  the  pupils 

■ High  expectations  of  effort  and  achievement  from  the  pupils  and 
everyone  else 

a Being  eager  to  praise 
a Having  pride  in  the  schools 

a Caring  for  and  about  each  other,  the  work  of  the  school,  the 
school  building,  and  their  local  communities 

3.  TEACHING  TEAM 

The  teachers  and  all  those  who  had  a teaching  role  in  the 
classroom  worked  together  to  fully  utilize  and  improve  their 
expertise.  Team-working  was  crucial.  There  was  mutual 
accountability,  trust,  and  a spirit  of  collaborative  endeavour. 
Working  relationships  were  sound.  Individual  teaching  team 
members  were  capable,  hardworking,  and  committed  and  also  had 
“a  life  outside  school.”  The  teaching  team  planned  their  work 
together  to  use  all  their  educational  expertise  and  to  ensure 
consistency  and  conformity.  Professional  development  was 
organized  very  carefully  and  included  the  whole  teaching  team. 

4.  EFFICIENT  AND  EFFECTIVE  ORGANIZATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT 

The  schools  were  highly  structured  and  well  organized.  Roles, 
systems,  and  processes  had  been  thought  through  and  were  always 
adhered  to  by  everyone. 

Management  structures  varied  but  were  secure  and  worked 
effectively.  Pupil  behaviour  was  managed  consistently.  Pupil 
performance  data  were  used  extensively  to  enhance  learning.  The 
schools  used  benchmarking  data,  but  not  as  an  excuse  for  low 
attainment,  rather,  to  motivate  improvement. 

The  schools  varied  in  size  but  they  all  had  sufficient  expertise, 
capacity  for  the  various  tasks,  and  resources. 
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5.  ENGAGEMENT  AND  COMMITMENT  OF  PUPILS  AND 
PARENTS 

The  staff  sought  to  engage  all  the  pupils  and  all  the  parents  in  their 
work  and  to  develop  their  commitment  to  it.  They  had  genuine 
affection  for  the  pupils,  their  parents,  and  wider  family  networks, 
and  endeavoured  to  compensate  for  any  disadvantage. 

The  pupils  were  central;  the  school  was  “their  place”  and  they 
had  a “voice,”  which  was  listened  to.  The  pupils  liked  their  school 
and  wanted  to  attend.  The  staff  valued  all  the  pupils,  and  worked 
to  respond  to  all  their  individual  needs.  The  pupils  undertook 
responsibilities  in  the  school. 

The  schools  endeavoured  to  work  successfully  with  all  families. 
Communication  with  parents  was  professional,  direct,  and  valuing. 
There  was  a high  level  of  parental  support.  Parents  and 
grandparents  helped  in  the  classroom. 


6.  MUTUAL  SUPPORT,  VALIDATION,  AND  VALUING 
FROM  ALL  THOSE  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SCHOOL 

There  was  a real  sense  of  mutual  support,  validation,  and  valuing 
from  all  those  connected  with  the  schools.  The  governors  were 
committed,  supportive,  and  engaged.  The  schools  were  members 
of  “families”  of  other  local  KS1/KS2  schools  and  had  good 
relationships  with  local  secondary  (KS3  and  H)  schools.  They 
received  considerable  support  from  their  local  authorities.  The 
school  inspection  service,  Estyn,  clearly  valued  the  schools  from 
their  reports,  though  responses  to  inspection  varied.  Some  valued 
it  as  an  opportunity  to  learn  or  to  be  praised  for  good  work;  others 
felt  it  was  disruptive  and  unnecessary.  Some  held  both  views.  The 
school’s  relationships  with  their  local  communities  was  very 
strong.  There  was  deep  mutual  empathy  and  understanding.  The 
schools  took  pride  in  their  communities,  and  vice  versa.  The 
schools  were  focal  points  and  were  used  as  resources  for  their 
educational  communities. 


FIGURE  1:  

Successful  Primary  Schools  in  Disadvantaged  Settings 

The  central  characteristic,  the  key  characteristics,  and  the  outcome 


Leadership: 

Head  teacher  showing  leadership  and  leadership 
density  and  depth  throughout  the  school 


High  and  improving  levels  of  pupil  attainment 
and  achievement 


Engagement  and 
commitment  of  the  pupils 
and  their  parents: 

Staff  fully  engaging  all 
pupils  and  parents,  pupils 
having  a voice,  schools 
working  successfully 
with  all  families 

Mutual  support, 
validation,  and  valuing 
from  all  those 
connected  with  the 
school: 

Including  governors, 
local  schools,  local 
authorities,  local 
communities  and 
inspection  teams 
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Discussion 

The  primary  task  was  the  schools’  central  concern.  All  their  efforts 
focused  upon  it,  which  was  the  key  to  the  schools’  success. 
Developing  a culture  that  enabled  work  on  the  primary  task — the 
central  characteristic — was  crucial.  The  various  key  characteristics 
helped  to  make  the  culture  productive,  strong,  and  highly  inclusive. 
The  characteristics  are  shown  in  Figure  1. 

Overall  attitude  is  very  important.  It  helps  to  make  the  primary 
task  very  special  and  in  particular,  the  “accept  and  improve” 
attitude  ensures  that  energy  is  not  wasted  and  the  “both-and” 
approach  enhances  authority. 

The  primary  task  was  highly  meaningful,  important,  and 
significant  to  the  staff.  It  represented  “Good  Work”  and  was 
therefore  highly  motivating.  The  staff  in  the  schools  were 
committed  to  and  engaged  in  the  primary  task  and  they  worked  to 
engender  a similar  approach  in  others. 

The  schools  were  the  recipients  of  considerable  “systemic 
support”  for  their  work.  It  felt  as  though  they  knew  they  were  part 
of  a much  wider  structure  of  relationships — a system — which  was 
supporting  their  work  on  the  primary  task.  These  relationships 
were  mutuality  supportive. 

The  schools  were  successful  for  two  main  reasons.  First,  they  had 
most  if  not  all  of  the  features  in  some  form  or  other,  they  had  them 
in  large  measure  and  they  had  them  constantly  and  consistently. 
Second,  the  schools  were  highly  motivated  to  work  on  all  the 
characteristics.  There  was  passionate  engagement  and 
commitment. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

H It’s  important  to  nieiv  the  characteristics  as  a $roup.  They 
counterbalance,  qualify,  and  mediate  each  other.  So,  having  as 
many  of  the  characteristics  as  possible  is  important  and  there  is 
no  single  magic  ingredient. 

■ The  characteristics  syner^ize.  Many  of  the  characteristics  mutually 
support  and  add  to  each  other.  Thus,  the  more  characteristics  a 
school  has,  the  better  all  the  characteristics  will  work. 
m The  more  characteristics,  the  better.  The  more  characteristics  a 
school  has,  the  easier  it  is  to  have  the  others.  For  instance, 
engendering  pupil  and  parent  engagement  and  commitment  will 
be  easier  if  the  staff  work  as  a team  on  all  aspects  of  their  work. 
m All  the  characteristics  need  to  be  in  place.  So,  making  sure  all  the 
characteristics  are  present  is  more  likely  to  achieve  improvement 
than  improving  those  that  are  already  there. 

NOTE 

The  research  was  funded  by  the  Welsh  Assembly  Government  and 
the  Welsh  Local  Government  Association  and  was  part  of  their 
Narrowing  the  Gap  Initiative. 
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The  author  argues  that  aligning  the  content 
of  curriculum  to  the  content  of  tests  is  the 
most  promising  strategy  we  have  to  reduce 
inequalities  in  achievement  scores.  He 
describes  a professional  development  for 
curriculum  alignment  in  mathematics  and 
science — and  key  factors  for  successful 
implementation. 


For  many,  the  most  important  indicator  of  the  effectiveness  of 
education  is  student  achievement  as  measured  by  performance 
on  standardized  achievement  tests  of  academic  subjects.  Of  course 
schools  are  about  much  more  than  test  scores.  Still,  test  scores  are 
the  primary  focus  of  the  day. 

The  Achievement  Gap 

while  there  have  been  countless  efforts  to  reduce  the  achievement 
gap,  the  gap  remains  large  in  all  academic  content  areas  and  for  all 
ages.  Already  present  and  large  among  three-  and  four-year-olds, 
the  achievement  gap  increases  somewhat  over  years  of  schooling, 
but  virtually  all  of  the  increase  happens  during  summer  recess 
(Cooper,  et  al.,  1996).  So,  education  is  not  the  primary  cause  of  the 
achievement  gap,  but  can  education  be  a part  of  the  solution? 

I recently  reviewed  the  evidence  for  the  most  popular  strategies 
for  reducing  the  achievement  gap:  pre-school  reform,  teacher 
reforms,  and  instructional  reforms  (Porter,  in  press).  I conclude  that 
the  most  promising  strategies  directly  address  inequalities  in 
student  opportunity  to  learn  and  more  specifically,  the  alignment 
of  the  content  of  instruction  to  the  content  tested. 

Standards-based  reform  focuses  on  engaging  all  students  in 
challenging  academic  content.  At  the  heart  of  standards-based 
reform  is  the  issue  of  alignment.  At  the  top  of  the  system,  alignment 
means  a high  degree  of  articulation  among  content  standards, 
assessments,  and  other  policies.  At  the  bottom  of  the  system. 


alignment  means  classroom  instruction  aligned  with  standards  and 
assessments.  What  is  missing  is  an  aligned  instructional  guidance 
system  that  connects  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Ultimately,  teachers 
decide  what  content  gets  taught;  effective  education  policy  must 
be  appropriately  interpreted  and  implemented  by  teachers. 

Focus  is  necessary  if  the  curriculum  is  to  have  the  depth  of 
coverage  necessary  for  serious  levels  of  student  understanding 
and  application.  When  content  is  taken  for  granted,  the  result 
can  be  a broad  and  thin  curriculum,  redundancy  in  content  from 
grade  to  grade,  inequitable  distributions  of  content,  and  wasted 
instructional  time  (Porter,  1989;  Stigler  & Hiebert,  1999).  In  the  final 
analysis,  students  learn  best  what  they  are  taught  and  student 
learning  is  best  captured  in  standardized  achievement  tests  when 
there  is  alignment  between  the  test  and  what  is  taught. 

A Program  to  Foster  Alignment 

My  colleagues  and  I have  been  working  with  educators  in  urban 
areas  to  develop  a new  form  of  professional  development  for 
middle  school  mathematics  and  science,  designed  to  address 
alignment  (Porter,  Blank,  Smithson  & Osthoff,  in  press).  Each 
participating  school  forms  a five  to  seven  member  mathematics 
and  science  leadership  team.  Teams  participate  in  professional 
development  workshops  and  meetings  over  the  course  of  a two- 
year  period.  The  leadership  teams  in  turn  work  with  all  of  the  math 
and  science  teachers  in  their  schools  in  a training  of  trainer  model. 
The  program  begins  with  baseline  surveys  of  instructional  practice 
and  student  achievement.  Teachers  learn  how  to  describe  and 

Teachers  learn  how  to  describe  and  think 
analytically  about  what  is  and  is  not 
being  taught,  what  students  are  and  are 
not  learning,  and  how  to  plan  together 
appropriate  interventions  tailored  to 
their  school. 
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FIGURE  2; 


think  analytically  about  what  is  and  is  not  being  taught,  what 
students  are  and  are  not  learning,  and  how  to  plan  together 
appropriate  interventions  tailored  to  their  school. 

What  distinguishes  this  data-based  decision-making 
professional  development  program  is  the  focus  on  instructional 
practices  (Love,  2002).  Teachers  use  a two-dimensional  grid  for 
describing  what  they  teach.  One  dimension  lists  topics  (e.g.,  in 
mathematics,  number  sense,  measurement,  geometric  concepts, 
and  the  like  which  are  each  broken  down  into  more  specific 
topics).  The  other  dimension  is  categories  of  cognitive  demand 
(e.g.,  memorize  facts,  perform  procedures,  solve  non-routine 
problems).  The  same  two-dimensional  “language”  is  used  for 
content  analyses  of  student  achievement  tests  and  content 
standards.  Data  from  teacher  self-reports  on  their  instruction  and 
from  content  analyses  of  assessments  and  content  standards  is 
displayed  graphically  in  powerful  topographical  maps  of  content 
emphasis  (see  Figures  1 and  2.  While  the  maps  describe  the 
content  emphasis  of  math  standards  for  one  U.S.  state,  similar  maps 
can  represent  content  taught  by  individual  or  groups  of  teachers). 

The  professional  development  does  not  dictate  a course  of 
action.  Each  school  (and  each  teacher)  can  use  the  information  to 
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decide  what,  if  anything,  to  change.  Some  decide  to  bring  their 
instruction  into  greater  alignment  with  the  content  standards  and 
assessments;  some  decide  to  reduce  content  redundancy  over 
grade  levels;  still  others  decide  to  bring  their  instructional  content 
into  better  balance  across  levels  of  cognitive  demand. 

The  Problem  of  Implementation 

In  some  settings  the  program  has  been  well  implemented  and  the 
effects  on  student  achievement  have  been  impressive.  For  example, 
some  middle  schools  in  Miami  attribute  turnarounds  in  student 
achievement  for  their  schools  to  their  participation  in  the  program. 
But,  like  most  education  interventions,  implementation  is  the  key 
variable.  When  the  program  is  effective,  several  factors  are  present. 

1.  SCHOOL  LEADERSHIP  TEAMS  NEED  TIME  TO  MEET 
AND  WORK. 

Where  support  has  come  from  the  school  principal  and  district 
administrators,  the  necessary  time  has  been  made  available.  In 
some  settings,  stipends  have  even  been  paid  for  teachers  to 
participate.  But,  meeting  time  for  teachers  is  a scarce  resource. 
Without  it,  the  intervention  fails. 
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Thus  far,  reforms  that  start  at  the  top 
have  difficulty  connecting  to  the 
classroom  and  reforms  that  start  at  the 
bottom  have  difficulty  being  systemic. 


2.  THERE  NEEDS  TO  BE  STABILITY  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
LEADERSHIP  TEAM. 

Staff  turnover  and  changes  in  school  leadership  disrupt  the 
intervention  and  lead  to  poor  levels  of  implementation.  District 
and  school  reorganization  can  lead  to  instability.  Teacher  leaves 
create  problems  as  well. 

3.  SUCCESSFUL  IMPLEMENTATION  REQUIRES  THAT  THE 
LEADERSHIP  TEAM  IN  TURN  BECOME  EFFECTIVE  IN 
ENGAGING  ALL  OF  THE  OTHER  MATH  AND  SCIENCE 
TEACHERS  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 


The  result  is  better  organized,  more  academically  challenging  and 
more  equitably  distributed  content  of  instruction  with  improved 
student  achievement  and  decreases  in  the  achievement  gap. 
Unfortunately,  the  positive  effects  of  the  program  are  more  fragile 
than  we  would  like.  The  key  to  success  appears  to  be  commitment 
from  educators  convinced  there  is  a problem  to  solve  and  willing 
to  invest  in  the  solution.  Where  commitment  is  lacking,  nothing 
much  good  happens. 

Conclusions 

Low  achievement  of  students  from  disadvantaged  populations  is  a 
long  and  continuing  problem  in  education.  Interventions  and 
reforms  have  been  developed,  tried,  and  mostly  failed.  Some 
reforms  have  been  one  teacher  at  a time,  others  have  been  one 
school  at  a time,  and  still  other  reforms  have  sought  to  bring  about 
systemic  change  at  the  level  of  an  entire  education  jurisdiction. 
Thus  far,  reforms  that  start  at  the  top  have  difficulty  connecting  to 
the  classroom  and  reforms  that  start  at  the  bottom  have  difficulty 
being  systemic. 

A review  of  education  reforms  to  address  the  achievement  gap 
identified  two  key  ingredients  for  success.  First,  the  most  promising 
reforms  have  in  common  a redistribution  of  opportunity  to  learn 
academic  content.  Second,  success  requires  committed  leaders  at 
all  levels  and  teachers  who  see  a need  for  change  and  believe 
success  is  possible.  When  those  two  ingredients  come  together, 
they  generate  success  stories  in  raising  the  overall  level  of  student 
achievement  and  closing  the  achievement  gap.  The  challenge  is  to 
create  these  conditions  systemically  so  that  successful  reform 
happens  on  a scale  sufficiently  broad  to  positively  impact  society. 
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Dr.  Losier  Middle  School,  located  in  the 
small  community  of  Miramichi,  New 
Brunswick,  has  a student  population  of  350 
in  Grades  6 through  8.  Dr.  Losier  Middle 
School  has  worked  hard  over  the  last  five 
years  to  improve  learning  and  to  improve 
competency  with  technology  for  both  their 
students  and  their  professional  staff. 


Our  school  plan  has  emphasized  improving  the  competency 
of  our  students  by  the  end  of  middle  school  in  both  language 
arts  and  mathematics.  Over  a span  of  five  years  our  literacy  results 
have  gone  from  7H%  of  our  Grade  8’s  being  successful  on  the 
Provincial  Literacy  Assessment  to  82%  of  the  students  being 
successful.  In  mathematics  the  results  have  been  even  more 
dramatic.  Our  success  rate  on  the  Provincial  Grade  8 Mathematics 
Assessment  has  gone  from  58%  successful  to  76%  successful. 

All  of  this  was  accomplished  with  a student  exemption  rate  of 
less  than  3%. 

We  began  to  work  in  professional  learning  teams — for  literacy 
and  numeracy — to  develop  strategies  that  we  believed  would 
create  a better  learning  environment  for  our  students  in  both  these 
areas.  In  literacy  we  began  to  develop  a very  basic  curriculum  map 
that  looked  at  a more  consistent  grade-by-grade  approach  to  our 
existing  language  arts  instruction  while  still  meeting  our  provincial 
curriculum  outcomes.  We  adopted  the  provincial  scoring  criteria 
for  writing  as  our  tool  to  improve  writing  skills.  We  began  keeping 
daily  writing  logs,  and  bit  by  bit,  student  writing  improved.  We 
also  determined  that  more  time  was  needed  for  literacy.  Time 
would  become  key.  We  lengthened  our  school  day  to  maximum 
instructional  time.  Through  subject  integration  we  were  able  to 
move  from  five  periods  of  language  arts  a week  to  six.  We  were 
on  our  way.  As  each  year  ended,  our  literacy  committee  would 
examine  what  was  working  well  and  what  needed  refinement. 


With  the  help  and  support  of  our  school  district,  we  were  also 
becoming  more  skilled  at  analyzing  our  student  data.  Data 
provided  valuable  district  and  provincial  information  and  we 
could  track  student  progress  over  a number  of  years.  The  data  gave 
us  clear  direction;  we  could  develop  specific  strategies  and  small 
group  interventions  designed  to  address  those  weaknesses.  We 
began  to  examine  student  reading,  knowing  very  simply  that  good 
readers  became  good  writers,  and  now  use  “Accelerated  Reader” 
school  wide. 

We  talk  about  literacy  with  our  students.  We  purchase  new 
books  each  year  using  student  recommendations.  We  record 
student  progress  in  reading,  and  reward  improvement  through  our 
“Crumpets  with  Carson”  celebration — doughnuts  and  milk  mid- 
morning with  the  principal — where  we  discuss  what  students  are 
reading,  and  individual  improvement.  We  acknowledge  that 
success  is  about  getting  better,  but  that  doesn’t  always  mean  simply 
reaching  mere  competency;  rather,  it  is  about  moving  forward  on  a 
learning  continuum,  which  we  can  now  show  our  students  because 
of  the  hard  data  we  have. 
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Much  of  what  we  did  in  literacy  we  incorporated  into  our 
strategies  for  improvement  in  mathematics — increasing  the 
amount  of  time  dedicated  to  instruction  was  also  key.  We  were  able 
to  find  interesting  ways  to  support  the  instruction  of  mathematics 
through  the  integration  of  outcomes  in  our  “Exploratory  Program.” 
For  example,  art  class  covers  outcomes  dealing  with  symmetry  and 
patterns.  Technology  class  incorporates  measurement  and 
geometry  outcomes,  and  graphing  and  data  management  have 
found  their  way  into  the  health  curriculum.  Students  are  able  to  see 
other  applications  for  math  than  those  in  the  mathematics 
classroom. 

With  so  much  data  to  work  with,  and  a very  supportive  math 
supervisor,  we  select  12  students  in  Grade  8 each  year — marginal 
math  students  as  determined  from  their  Grade  7 District  Math 
Assessment — and  develop  a very  specific  20-day  math 
intervention  designed  to  remediate  and  improve  areas  of  the 
curriculum  that  they  have  found  challenging.  This  initiative  has 
been  very  beneficial  for  these  students. 

With  a refined  focus  in  numeracy  and  literacy  came  professional 
growth  of  the  Dr.  Losier  staff.  The  teachers  were  committed  to  learn 
about  the  pedagogy  of  mathematics  and  literacy.  Teachers  attend 
district  organized  curricular  in-service.  They  read  professional 
journals  and  books  that  support  their  teaching  areas.  They  have 
personal  professional  goals.  Teacher  talk  in  the  staff  room  changed 
and  became  more  professional  in  nature.  Teachers  were  attending 
provincial  and  national  conferences.  Staff  meetings  have  a 
professional  development  focus.  Dr.  Losier  had  become  a true 
professional  learning  community. 

Using  Technology  to  Support 
School  Improvement 

Finally,  technology  encroached  on  what  was  happening  at 
Dr.  Losier.  Everyone  knew  it  was  only  a matter  of  time.  Through 
the  efforts  of  one  lone  teacher,  in  2000  we  became  one  of  only 
26  schools  in  Canada  in  the  Network  of  Innovative  Schools 
initiative  of  Industry  of  Canada.  We  received  $10,000  a year  for 
three  consecutive  years  to  support  technology  innovations  in  our 
school.  This  brought  $30,000  and  set  us  on  a path  showing  that 
technology  would  support  school  improvement. 

Today  Dr.  Losier  boasts  a student  run,  in-school  TV  station 
promoting  student  work.  Our  drama  club  has  produced  a short 
movie,  which  won  a national  award.  Students  have  made  anti- 
bullying infomercials.  Most  project  work  is  now  presented  using 
PowerPoint.  Media  studies  has  been  integrated  into  language  arts. 
Senior  students  teach  web  design  to  incoming  students.  Three 
classroom  teachers  use  interactive  white  boards  for  classroom 
instruction.  Dr.  Losier  presently  has  seven  Smart  Boards,  one 
portable  Smart  Board,  and  a class  set  of  wireless  laptops. 

Since  developing  a stronger  vision  for  student  learning 
through  the  use  of  hard  data,  and  by  integrating  technology  as 
teaching/learning  tool,  we  have  been  able  to  make  a good  school 
even  better! 


'4r 


20  DAY  MATH 
INTERVENTION 


Pre-intervention  training: 

• one  day  workshop  identified  the  focus  and  goals  of  the 
program 

• preparation  day  to  meet  students  and  parents,  outline  the 
program,  set  up  classroom 

Classroom  resources: 

• SMART  board 

• computers 

• guarantee  of  any  and  all  resources  required 

Key  areas  of  study: 

• integer  and  fraction  • 

operations  • 

• decimals  • 

• percent 

• square  numbers  • 

• scientific  notation 

• measurement  • 

• rates/ratios  • 

• dilatations 

Daily  routine:  mental  math,  math  games,  math  sites  in  the 
computer  lab — a variety  of  daily  activities  and  hands  on 
learning  to  maintain  student  attention 

Results: 

• all  students  showed  significant  gains,  some  improving  by  as 
much  as  20-30  marks  over  last  year’s  district  assessment 

Long-term  benefits: 

• more  than  ready  for  the  year-end  Grade  8 Provincial  Math 
Assessment. 


translations 

rotations 

3D  shapes/orthographic 

drawings 

interpreting  and 

constructing  graphs 

probability 

algebra 


BONNIE  CARSON  is  a graduate  of  UNB  in 
Fredericton,  NB  with  a Bachelor  of  Teaching 
Degree,  a bachelor  of  Education  Degree,  and  a 
Masters  in  Education  Degree.  She  is  completing 
her  33rd  year  in  education  with  15  years  in  school 
administration  and  has  been  the  Principal  of  Dr.  Losier  Middle 
School  for  the  past  six  years.  Bonnie  retires  this  year. 
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Improving  student  achievement  is  the  primary  focus  of  the 
Kawartha  Pine  Ridge  District  School  Board.  In  an  effort  to 
facilitate  improvement  in  all  schools,  the  board  provides 
additional  resources  and  increased  professional  development  for 
staff.  However,  in  February  2003,  we  identified  17  schools  that  had 
demonstrated  a lack  of  improvement  over  time.  For  us,  these 
schools  were  in  dire  need  of  increased  support  and  intervention. 
Entitled  Project  REACH,  the  principals  of  the  schools  involved  in 
this  initiative  were  asked  to  meet  once  per  month  with  the  senior 
administrative  team  to  identify  the  supports  they  needed,  to 
discuss  best  practices  to  improve  student  achievement,  and  to 
promote  collegiality  and  professional  dialogue. 

Whereas  all  our  schools  improved  in  five  of  six  areas  tested  by 
the  province  (conducted  by  Ontario’s  Educational  and  Quality  and 
Accountability  Office  [EQAO]),  the  most  significant  improvements 
were  made  in  Project  REACH  schools  and  also  with  our  students 
with  special  needs. 

Results  in  Brief 

As  a group,  during  its  first  year.  Project  REACH  schools  showed 
improvement  that  was  statistically  greater  than  the  board  as  a 
whole.  These  schools  had  an  average  of: 

m 13%  more  students  achieving  levels  3 and  H in  Grade  3 reading 
compared  to  the  2002  results 

m 9%  more  students  achieving  levels  3 and  H in  Grade  3 writing 
li  14%  improvement  in  mathematics 

At  the  same  time.  Project  REACH  schools  demonstrated  a 7% 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  receiving  special  education 
support  and  a 2%  decrease  in  the  number  of  student  who  were 
wholly  exempt  from  writing  the  test.  This  means  that,  rather  than 
preventing  students  who  had  the  lowest  levels  of  achievement 
from  writing  the  test,  more  of  them  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
participate. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  project,  on  average: 

■ 24%  more  students  met  the  provincial  standard  in  Grade  3 
reading 


■ 18%  more  students  met  the  provincial  standard  in  Grade  4 
writing 

ii  42%  more  students  met  the  provincial  standard  in  Grade  3 math 

As  a school  district,  one  thing  that  has  become  clear  to  all  of  us  is 
that  fairness  does  not  mean  that  everyone  must  be  treated  the 
same.  Instead,  it  means  that  resources  must  be  allocated  based  on 
need  and  that  in  order  to  be  fair  some  individuals  or  schools  must 
be  treated  differently.  Need  was  therefore  an  important  criteria  in 
the  allocation  of  scarce  resources. 

Initiatives  and  Supports 

a Schools  received  additional  special  education  teacher  and 
educational  assistant  support  as  well  as  central  assistance  and 
training  from  a reading  specialist, 
a Each  school  developed  improvement  plans  according  to  its 
individual  needs  and  met  monthly  with  senior  administration  to 
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PROJECT  REACH 
PRIN  CIPAL  S AYS  . . . 


As  a school  district,  one  thing  that  has 
become  clear  to  all  of  us  is  that  fairness 
does  not  mean  that  everyone  must  be 
treated  the  same. 


share  best  practices,  monitor  progress,  and  identify  future  needs. 
Success  was  measured  with  the  Grade  3 reading  and  writing 
EQAO  results. 

■ Principals  identified  some  of  the  following  as  school-based 
approaches  leading  to  improved  student  achievement  in 
literacy:  an  emphasis  on  professional  development  to  increase 
teacher  efficacy;  provision  of  staffing  and  resource  supports; 
increased  use  of  running  records,  guided  reading,  book  studies 
after  school,  and  assessment  strategies;  and  training  parent 
volunteers. 

Improving  student  achievement  requires  intentionality, 
perseverance,  skill,  and  will.  When  we  began  seeing  results,  the 
real  challenge  was  in  sustaining  those  results.  As  a school  district, 
we  were  extremely  grateful  to  our  teachers,  principals,  support 
staff,  and  parents  who  shared  the  responsibility  for  improvement 
in  student  achievement.  As  well,  our  community  responded  to  our 
call  for  assistance  through  the  SEEDS  volunteer  recruitment 
program  in  which  members  spend  time  in  schools  assisting 
students  with  reading  and  other  subjects. 

Project  REACH  has  now  expanded  to  30  schools  and  we  continue 
to  see  dramatic  results.  At  the  district  level,  capacity  is  built 
internally  and  there  is  increased  sharing  among  schools.  It  was  our 
hope,  with  our  strong  emphasis  on  community  engagement  and 
parental  participation,  that  our  community  would  judge  us  on  the 
demonstration  of  continuous  improvement  in  student  achievement 
each  year  and  on  how  well  we  met  the  needs  of  the  students. 
Kawartha  Pine  Ridge  District  School  Board  continues  to 
demonstrate  its  strong  results  orientation  in  all  schools,  but 
particularly  in  its  Project  REACH  schools. 


AVIS  E.  GLAZE  is  the  Chief  Student  Achievement 
Officer  of  Ontario,  and  CEO,  The  Literacy  and 
Numeracy  Secretariat.  Avis  iniatiated  Project 
REACH  in  her  former  position  as  the  director  of 
the  Kawartha  Pine  Ridge  District  School  Board. 
Professor  John  Ross  at  OISE/UT  continues  to  lead  the 
Project  REACH  research  project. 


"Increased  staffing  has  allowed  us  to  provide  higher  accountability 
for  our  students  and  there  is  reduced  frustration  for  both  students 
and  staff  as  student  needs  are  being  met  more  easily  and  quickly. 

The  additional  human  resources  at  the  school  bring  a wealth  of 
professional  experience  to  help  us  reach  all  of  our  students.  Most 
significantly,  however,  Project  REACH  has  created  an  atmosphere  of 
success,  collegiality,  and  well-being  among  all  of  our  school 
partners.  We  can  see  that  we  are  really  making  a difference  for  our 
kids  and  the  kids  feel  successful.  It  is  a thrill  to  be  a part  of  it!" 

Martin  Twiss,  Principal 
Havelock  & Belmont  Public  School 

“At  Queen  Maty,  our  mission  is  to  provide  each  student  with  an 
education  of  the  highest  quality  in  a positive  environment  with 
caring,  dedicated,  and  effective  staff  Project  REACH  has  enabled  us 
to  better  implement  our  mission  statement  and  put  our  beliefs  into 
action.  The  resources  and  support  provided  by  Project  REACH  allow 
all  students  to  get  what  they  need  to  succeed  at  school.” 

Maureen  Running,  Principal 
Queen  Mary  Public  School 

“The  focus  on  programming  for  the  students,  the  provision  of 
additional  resources,  and  opportunities  for  administrators  to  meet 
on  a monthly  basis  to  exchange  ideas  were  all  valuable  components 
of  Project  REACH.  At  our  school,  the  staff  reviewed  the  EQAO  tests 
and  how  well  the  students  were  prepared  for  the  tests.  We  made  the 
decision  to  make  the  EQAO  tests  a school-wide  focus,  not  just  the 
focus  for  Grades  3 and  6.  Children  are  being  tested  on  the  work  up 
to  and  including  Grades  3 and  6.  As  a staff  we  developed  a plan  of 
initiatives  for  the  classroom  and  for  professional  development  to 
better  prepare  our  children  and  ourselves  to  improve  academic 
achievement  in  our  school.” 

Michele  Adams,  Principal 
Stockdale  Elementary  School 

“Project  REACH  provided  us  with  an  opportunity  to  address  the 
literacy  challenge  facing  our  school  community.  The  resources 
enabled  the  staff  to  become  more  effective  in  what  they  were  doing. 
The  reaffirmation  of  the  fact  that  we  had  several  students  that 
required  a slightly  different  and  more  intensive  approach  to  reading 
instruction  led  me  to  focus  on  mproving  instnictional  practices 
within  the  context  of  the  entire  school.  Becoming  involved  in  Project 
REACH  focused  staff  and  parents  on  the  importance  of  developing  a 
comprehensive  School  Improvement  Plan  and  working  as  a TEAM. 
All  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  were  now  on  the  table.” 

Fred  Mandryk,  Principal 
John  M.  James  Public  School 
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Continuous  Improvement  in  a 
School-University  Partnership 


Girls  Secondary  School  in  Karachi,  Pakistan,  one  of  nine  schools 
serving  low  income  families,  is  run  by  a community-based 
organization.  Prior  to  1993,  the  school  functioned  like  a 
stereotypical  Pakistani  school.  Teachers  had  subject  credentials, 
but  little  training  in  teaching.  Instruction  was  limited  to 
transmission  of  textbook  content  by  lecture  and  notes.  Student 
learning  consisted  of  memorizing  and  reciting  prescribed  texts  and 
in  performing  arithmetic  computations  on  school  and  local 
examination  board  tests.  The  schools  were  managed  by  head 
teachers  whose  primary  functions  were  administrative. 

Professional  development  was  limited  to  sending  a few  teachers 
during  summer  vacations  to  external  workshops,  with  no  common 
focus  and  no  follow-up  and  sharing. 

In  1993,  Girls  Secondary  was  one  of  many  schools  entering  into  a 
school-university  partnership  with  the  Aga  Khan  University 
Institute  for  Educational  Development  (lED).  Ten  years  later,  in  the 
2003/04  school  year,  a research  team  from  lED  and  OISE/UT 
conducted  case  studies  of  seven  co-operating  schools  to  evaluate 
the  impact  of  lED  inputs  on  teaching,  instructional  leadership  and 
staff  development,  teacher  collegiality,  and  student  learning.  Data 
from  Girls  Secondary  included  interviews  with  11  of  20  teachers 
(varying  by  subject,  experience,  and  contact  with  lED),  school  and 
school  system  leaders,  and  a student  focus  group;  observation  of 
two  lessons  for  each  teacher;  records  of  student  test  results  from 
1994/2003;  and  records  of  school  improvement  activities. 

Remarkable  changes  were  evident  in  the  classroom,  professional 
culture,  and  student  learning.  Teachers  across  subjects  and  grades 
commonly  used  a wide  variety  of  activity-based  and  small  group 
teaching  methods  that  emphasized  student  understanding,  not  rote 
learning.  They  changed  the  format  of  school  examination  questions 
to  fit  the  new  modes  of  learning.  Faculty  routinely  engaged  in  peer 
coaching,  mentoring  of  new  teachers,  and  joint  planning  and 
problem  solving.  They  met  weekly  in  related  subject  pool  groups 
(languages — English,  Urdu,  Sindhi;  maths  and  computers;  sciences, 
social  and  religious  studies)  for  shared  lesson  planning  and  job- 
embedded  professional  development  activities. 

Summer  workshops  were  school-based  and  led  by  faculty. 
Instructional  leadership  was  provided  by  a Professional 
Development  Teacher  and  pool  heads  in  co-operation  with  the 
school  head.  In  sum,  the  use  of  teaching  methods  promoted 
through  the  school-university  partnership  was  widespread,  and  an 


effective  and  sustainable  school-based  process  for  teacher 
development  had  been  institutionalized. 

Teachers  spoke  with  conviction  about  the  positive  changes  they 
perceived  in  the  depth  and  scope  of  student  understanding  and 
confidence  as  learners  in  the  classroom.  Student  academic  results 
on  mid-term  and  annual  school  examinations,  however, 
experienced  a decline  in  the  early  years  of  reform.  Faculty 
associated  this  trend  with  the  changes  in  examination  questions 
that  shifted  away  from  rote  learning  towards  more  open-ended  and 
comprehensive  assessments.  Pleased  with  the  new  teaching  and 
learning  strategies,  yet  frustrated  with  the  lack  of  evidence  of 
progressive  improvement  in  student  academic  test  results,  faculty 
from  Girls  Secondary  and  the  other  schools  in  their  system 
collectively  reflected  on  student  learning  and  prospects  for  further 
improvement. 

In  2001  they  shifted  from  a teacher  development  model  of 
school  improvement  to  a “child-centred  approach.”  The  key 
elements  of  this  approach  included  continuous  assessment  of 
student  learning  progress,  consultation  with  students  and  parents 
about  their  learning  difficulties,  in-school  tutoring  for  students 
identified  as  not  making  adequate  progress,  and  the  establishment 
of  a “targeted  results”  policy,  whereby  all  students  were  expected 
to  succeed.  Academic  failure  was  no  longer  accepted  as  a normal 
outcome  for  a certain  percentage  of  students.  Examination  results 
over  the  next  two  years  began  to  show  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  students  achieving  higher  marks,  and  a reduction  in 
those  recorded  as  failing.  One  implication  of  this  case  is  that 
widespread  implementation  of  new  programs  and  teaching 
methods,  even  when  supported  by  well  a developed  professional 
learning  community,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  improve  academic 
results  for  all  students.  There  is  probably  a ceiling  of  overall 
achievement  effects  that  requires  more  student-specific 
interventions  beyond  the  choice  and  quality  of  teaching  methods 
employed  with  all  students  in  the  regular  classroom  setting. 


STEPHEN  ANDERSON  is  an  Associate  Professor  in 
the  Department  of  Theory  and  Policy  Studies  in 
Education  at  OISE/UT. 
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The  Toronto  District  School  Board  is  committed  to  ensuring 
success  for  all  students.  Closing  the  achievement  gap  for 
disadvantaged  students  in  literacy  and  numeracy  is  a system-wide 
priority  and  is  evidenced  in  school,  family,  and  department 
improvement  plans  across  the  TDSB. 

Initiatives  support  disadvantaged  students  in  reading,  writing, 
and  mathematics  including:  Early  Years  Literacy  Project,  Reading 
Recovery,  Early  Intervention  Project,  Building  Bridges,  Learning  to 
18  initiatives.  Student  Success  initiatives,  and  there  is  a 
concentrated  effort  by  each  school  to  track  the  bottom  15%  of 
students.  Evaluations  of  these  programs  and  interventions 
demonstrate  their  effectiveness.  For  example,  the  Early 
Intervention  Project  helped  to  support  over  14,500  students 
deemed  to  be  at  risk  (achieving  Level  2 or  below)  in  either  reading 
and/or  writing  as  evidenced  by  their  EQAO  and  report  card  marks. 
Student  achievement  was  increased.  Students  who  participated  in 
both  the  school-based  Tutoring  Program  and  Summer  Program  on 
average  increased  one  achievement  level,  from  Level  1 to  Level  2 
at  the  next  grade  level. 

CLOSING  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  GAP 

Common  factors  in  the  success  in  schools  with  areas  of  low  income 
and  high  mobility  rates  include: 

1.  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  DEVELOP  A SENSE  OF 
SHARED  PURPOSE  AND  BELIEF  THAT  ALL 
STUDENTS  CAN  LEARN. 

The  schools  are  strategically  focused  on  improving  literacy  and 
numeracy.  The  vision  is  clearly  articulated  and  understood  by  all 
staff,  students,  and  parents.  Everyone  shows  a strong  sense  of 
commitment  and  follow  through  which  develops  a culture  of  trust, 
support,  and  a strong  belief  that  anything  is  possible. 

2.  STAFF  ARE  DATA  LITERATE. 

Data  are  frequently  used  to  help  identify  evidence  of  need  — 
finding  new  patterns  and  trends  and  constantly  challenging 
teachers’  beliefs  and  assumptions  about  student  learning. 

3.  A WHOLE  SCHOOL  APPROACH  IS  USED  TO  ADDRESS 
LEARNING  NEEDS. 

All  staff  receive  training  and  support  in  the  use  of  diagnostic 
assessments  (e.g..  Developmental  Reading  Assessment).  There  is 


a strong  commitment  to  understanding  how  to  assess  students 
appropriately  by  ensuring  consistency  among  EQAO  and  report 
card  data. 

H.  STAFF  REMAIN  FLEXIBLE  AS  TO  STUDENTS’  NEEDS 
FOR  INTERVENTION  AND  ENRICHMENT. 

Once  a need  is  identified,  staff  do  all  that  is  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  require  intervention  and  enrichment.  Small 
learning  groups  are  established  and  remain  fluid,  allowing 
students  to  move  in  and  out  of  groupings  as  needed. 

5.  HELPING  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS  CLOSE  THE 
ACHIEVEMENT  GAP  IS  NOT  JUST  A JOB  WITHIN 
THE  FOUR  WALLS  OF  THE  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

Students  require  the  support  of  many  different  community 
resources  to  enrich  their  learning.  In  one  case  study,  it  was 
noted  that  the  Developmental  Reading  Assessment  scores  on 
average  in  one  year  declined  six  levels.  To  address  this  concern, 
community  partnerships  and  a summer  literacy  camp  were 
established.  Those  who  attended  the  camp  were  re-tested  the 
following  year  and  demonstrated  that  reading  levels  stabilized 
and  improved. 

Ensuring  student  success  for  all  students  takes  commitment  and 
dedication  at  all  levels.  The  mutual  reinforcement  of  direction  and 
the  alignment  of  resources  facilitates  effective  implementation. 
The  focus  on  building  professional  learning  communities,  hence 
building  district-wide  capacity,  is  necessary  in  ensuring  successful 
outcomes  for  both  staff  and  students  as  we  begin  to  better 
understand  how  to  close  the  achievement  gap. 


SUSAN  MANNING  is  the  Senior  Manager  of 
Organizational  Development  for  the  Toronto 
District  School  Board.  She  was  formerly  a 
research  director  at  the  Scarborough  Board 
of  Education. 
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SECTION  2 ■ 

RECIPROCAL 

ACCOUNTABILITY 


Canadians  are  urged  to  take  a close  look  at 
the  negative  impact  of  the  U.S.  initiative  No 
Child  Left  Behind  and  consider  adopting 
accountability  mechanisms  that  hold  all  the 
stakeholders — not  just  teachers  and 
schools — responsible  for  academic 
achievement. 


Over  the  past  decade,  education  policy  discussions  in  the  U.S. 

have  focused  largely  on  issues  of  accountability,  shifting  the 
emphasis  from  students  and  learning  to  achieving  accountability 
standards.  While  not  as  defined  as  the  U.S.  system,  many  Canadian 
provinces  have  or  are  moving  towards  such  accountability  systems. 
Ontario  Premier  Dalton  McGuinty  recently  noted  that  raising  the 
test  scores  of  students  remains  an  important  priority  for  Ontario’s 
government  (Adam,  2004).  Educators  and  students  in  British 
Columbia  are  now  wrestling  with  new  exams  in  Grade  10  and  11 
which  establish  additional  barriers  to  graduation.  As  Canadians 
look  to  continuous  improvement  of  their  own  system  of  education, 
there  are  valuable  lessons  that  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
(mis)adventures  of  their  North  American  neighbours. 

Accountability  Mechanisms  in  the  U.S. 

The  concept  of  accountability  implies  a hierarchical  set  of 
relationships — some  actor  is  held  accountable  by  some  authority. 
While  at  its  most  basic,  the  actor  and  the  authority  can  be  the  same 
(that  is,  I hold  myself  accountable  for  my  actions),  in  education  the 
relationship  generally  includes  students,  educators,  and 
policymakers  (students  are  held  accountable  for  their  learning  by 
educators  in  the  form  of  grades,  and  by  policymakers  through 
graduation  requirements).  The  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  (NCLB) 
expanded  this  concept  by  holding  educators  and  system  structures 
accountable  for  student  learning.  This  accountability  is  defined 
individually  and  externally  rather  than  collectively  (the  individual 


unit,  be  it  student,  teacher,  school,  or  school  district  is  held 
accountable  by  an  external  authority  for  the  outcome,  student 
learning),  resulting  in  little  engagement  with  the  local  learning 
context. 

Accountability  systems  also  require  outcomes  to  be  measured.  In 
the  U.S.,  federal  policymakers  have  defined  those  outcomes  as 
performance  on  standardized  tests,  specifically  in  mathematics 
and  literacy,  with  science  soon  to  be  added.  The  general  formula 
for  determining  progress  relies  on  the  calculation  of  adequate 
yearly  progress  (AYP) — that  is,  achieving  annual  improvement 
targets  in  assessment  scores  of  students  so  that  ultimately,  100%  of 
students  will  meet  proficiency  standards  by  the  2013/lH  school 
year.  Additional  measures,  such  as  graduation  rate,  may  be 
included,  but  they  cannot  be  used  to  mitigate  low  test  scores. 

Finally,  such  systems  require  an  accountability  mechanism. 

Generally,  these  take  the  form  of  punishments  (or  rewards)  for 
failing  to  achieve  (or  achieving)  the  desired  outcomes.  For  a variety 
of  reasons — including  limited  resources — accountability 
mechanisms  in  the  U.S.  have  relied  on  negative  consequences  for  j 

failure.  Under  NCLB,  these  consequences  include  allowing  students  i 
to  transfer  from  schools  failing  to  achieve  AYP,  as  well  as  the  | 

mandated  targeting  of  resources  to  provide  supplemental  i 

educational  services  (tutoring)  and  support  for  transportation  to  j 

both  the  supplemental  services  and  receiving  schools.  These  i 

requirements  result  in  significant  fiscal  consequences  for  schools  ; 

and  districts  due  to  enrolment  shifts,  transportation  changes,  and 
funding  for  tutoring.  Schools  consistently  failing  to  meet  AYP 
ultimately  face  restructuring,  replacement  of  staff,  closing  of  the 
school,  and  re-opening  as  a charter  school,  or  having  a private 
management  firm  take  over  the  school. 

For  a variety  of  reasons — including 
limited  resources — accountability  | 

mechanisms  in  the  U.S.  have  relied  on  j 

negative  consequences  for  failure.  j 
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Accountability  Theory 

NCLB  in  many  ways  reflects  the  interest  of  the  standards  and 
assessment  community.  In  fact,  accountability  mechanisms  cannot 
exist  without  standards — which  define  what  teachers  and  students 
should  be  held  accountable  for — and  assessments  through  which 
the  success  or  failure  of  participants  is  evaluated. 

To  help  define  the  content  teachers  should  address  (and 
students  learn),  state  governments  and  professional  associations  in 
the  U.S.  have  defined  various  sets  of  subject  standards.  To  help 
gauge  the  effectiveness  of  the  education  system,  as  well  as 
encourage  educators  to  teach  the  identified  standards, 
policymakers  in  many  states  and  districts  have  implemented 
assessment  systems.  These  then  form  the  basis  for  a data 
management  system  that,  in  theory,  can  help  educators  design 
interventions  to  raise  student  achievement. 

Once  in  place  it  becomes  relatively  easy  to  add  high  stakes 
mechanisms  and  create  an  accountability  system  in  an  effort  to 
ensure  integrity  (by  refusing  to  graduate  individuals  who  have  not 
meet  the  defined  standards,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Ontario 
Secondary  School  Literacy  Test),  increase  efficiency  (by  focusing 
resources  on  the  specified  standards),  and  act  as  a motivational 
force  designed  to  push  students  and  teachers  to  address  the 
standards.  Unfortunately,  adding  high  stakes  to  information 
systems  fundamentally  changes  the  nature  of  those  systems, 
frequently  violates  professional  assessment  standards  (AERA, 

1999),  and  introduces  forces  that  work  to  corrupt  the  data  that  the 
information  system  collects.  The  purpose  of  assessment  changes — 
from  a focus  on  measurement  to  a focus  on  outcomes.  This  subtle 
change  lays  the  framework  for  many  unintended  consequences 
including  the  artificial  raising  of  scores  (cheating),  the  narrowing  of 
instruction  to  assessed  subjects,  and  the  forced  exclusion  of  low- 
scoring  students  (force-outs  or  push-outs).  It  also  creates  a 
perverse  battle  between  disciplines  as  they  attempt  to  gain  space 
in  the  assessment  to  protect  their  space  in  the  curriculum. 

Issues  of  Complexity 

Such  a simple  approach  to  accountability  relies  on  operant/ 
behaviourist  theories  of  motivation  that  emphasize  the  use  of 
external  incentives  to  force  change.  Other  more  contemporary 
theories  of  motivation — such  as  self-determination  theory  (Ryan  & 
Deci,  2000) — suggest  that  reliance  on  external  incentives  or 
punishments  will  result  in  unintended  consequences.  Where 
previous  use  of  operant  approaches  to  learning  have  focused  on 
targeting  behaviours — that  is,  the  reward  or  punishment  is 
designed  to  cause  behavioural  change — the  current  high  stakes 
accountability  movement,  particularly  under  NCLB  in  the  U.S., 
focuses  on  performance  outcomes — the  achievement  of  specific 
assessment  outcomes — regardless  of  behaviour  (Ryan  & Brown,  in 
press).  In  many  instances,  these  consequences  are  applied  to 
stakeholders  who  operate  in  systems  that  lack  the  capacity  to 
achieve  the  mandated  results — for  example,  teaching  in 
overcrowded  and  crumbling  buildings,  without  textbooks,  libraries, 
laboratories,  or  other  resources.  Because  high  stakes  accountability 


systems  attach  rewards  and  punishments  to  conditions  that 
teachers  may  not  have  control  over,  they  are  left  to  make  changes 
in  the  variables  they  do  control;  student  enrollments,  test 
administration,  and  classroom  instruction. 

While  research  suggests  that  educators  do  change  their  practices 
under  high  stakes  systems,  as  is  predicted  by  Ryan  & Brown,  that 
change  is  focused  on  achieving  the  outcomes,  not  improving 
practice.  A recent  survey  found  that  75%  of  teachers  thought  that 
state-mandated  testing  programs  led  teachers  in  their  school  to 
teach  in  ways  that  contradicted  their  own  ideas  of  good 
educational  practice  (Pedulla,  2003).  A survey  of  teachers  in 
Ontario  came  to  similar  conclusions,  finding  that  respondents  did 
not  trust  the  province’s  accountability  system  or  the  policymakers 
who  created  it,  and  that  the  system  negatively  effected  the 
motivation  of  educators  and  failed  to  generate  educator  buy-in 
(Leithwood,  Steinbach,  & Jantzi,  2000). 

Reciprocal  Accountability 

In  a system  focused  on  an  honest  examination  of  the  data  supplied 
by  psychometrically  and  motivationally  sound  assessments,  a 
system  of  reciprocal  accountability,  with  all  stakeholders  focused 
on  the  needs  of  the  child,  could  emerge.  Within  a reciprocal 
accountability  system,  a hierarchy  still  exists;  however,  institutions 
that  hold  other  entities  accountable  for  specific  actions 
simultaneously  accept  accountability  for  ensuring  those  entities 
have  the  capacity  to  meet  the  expectations  placed  upon  them. 
Simple  examples  include  teachers  holding  students  accountable 
for  learning,  while  concurrently  accepting  their  own  accountability 
for  helping  students  access  the  curriculum,  and  policymakers 
holding  schools  accountable  for  students  achieving  the 
state/provincial  standards,  but  also  holding  themselves 
accountable  for  providing  the  fiscal  and  material  resources 

4- 


RECIPROCAL 

ACCOUNTABILITY 


• Teachers  hold  students  accountable  for  learning. 

• Teachers  hold  themselves  accountable  for  helping  students 
access  the  curriculum. 

• Policymakers  hold  schools  accountable  for  students 
achieving  the  standards 

• Policymakers  hold  themselves  accountable  for  providing  the 
resources  necessary  to  achieve  these  standards 

Such  a system  holds  communities,  schools,  teachers,  students, 
and  policymakers  accountable  to  each  other  for  providing  the 
resources,  expertise,  and  support  necessar)^  for  the  creation, 
maintenance,  and  continuous  improvement  of  educational 
systems. 
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necessary  for  the  schools  to  teach  those  standards.  Such  a system 
holds  communities,  schools,  teachers,  students,  and  policymakers 
accountable  to  each  other  for  providing  the  resources,  expertise, 
and  support  necessary  for  the  creation,  maintenance,  and 
continuous  improvement  of  educational  systems.  Such  systems 
engage  each  of  these  constituencies  in  specific  ways  designed  to 
support  the  efforts  of  the  other  constituencies,  and  strengthens 
communication  networks  between  stakeholders. 

For  example,  policymakers  may  focus  on  building  consensus 
between  stakeholders  as  to  what  schools  should  be  doing,  setting 
up  the  broad  legal  framework  under  which  education  occurs,  and 
securing  the  resources  to  ensure  the  capacity  for  the  system  to 
accomplish  the  specified  goals.  They  would  not,  however,  legislate 
areas  of  professional  knowledge  that  are  more  the  domain  of 
educators,  researchers,  psychometricians,  and  other  professionals. 
The  professional  community  of  educators  could  then  focus  on 
establishing  the  competencies  necessary  for  implementing  the 
legislative  vision  (training  and  preparation,  assessment  design  and 
implementation,  definition  of  standards,  etc.).  Schools  focus  on 
applying  professional  competencies  and  the  responsible  use  of 
resources  to  provide  a safe,  healthy,  and  supportive  learning 
environment,  and  well-trained  and  highly  qualified  staff  who  can 
help  students  access  an  engaging  curriculum  that  addresses 
identified  standards.  Teachers  focus  their  energy  on  high  quality 
instructional  strategies,  and  classroom  management  techniques 
that  support  a rich  and  engaging  learning  environment.  Completing 
the  circle,  the  community  directs  the  local  and  state/provincial 
governments  to  provide  schools  with  adequate  resources  and 
support,  clarifies  public  instructional  priorities,  and  participates  in 
efforts  to  provide  educational  opportunities  to  children  beyond 
the  school.  Communities  can  also  provide  support  to  families 
through  social,  medical,  cultural,  and  recreational  services  that 
both  strengthen  the  ability  of  schools  to  reach  their  students,  and 
enrich  the  students  learning  outside  of  school. 

Freed  of  high  stakes  performance  pressures,  policymakers, 
teachers,  students,  and  the  community  are  able  to  more  fully 
engage  in  the  curriculum  and  the  broader  social  and  intellectual 
purposes  of  schooling.  Measurement  remains  a tool,  rather  than  an 
outcome,  and  when  measurements  indicate  a problem  in  specific 
areas,  rather  than  implementing  punitive  consequences, 
collaborative  solutions  can  be  constructed.  Systems  of  reciprocal 
accountability  accept  that  motivation  is  not  the  primary  problem, 
and  instead,  view  the  individual  efforts  of  stakeholders  as  honest 
reflections  of  their  ability  to  function  within  the  current  contexts 
and  capacities. 

Reflections 

The  concept  of  reciprocal  accountability  is  not  new — educators  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  have  been  talking  about  it  for  many  years 
(Elmore,  2000;  Elmore,  1997;  Fullan,  2000).  The  challenge  to 
implement  such  a system  is  that  it  relies  on  each  stakeholder  to 
give  up  some  of  their  power  while  accepting  accountability,  at  least 
in  part,  to  those  other  stakeholders.  This  dichotomy  has  proven 
especially  difficult  to  address. 


Reciprocal  accountability  implies:  recognition  of  necessary 
capacities  for  educational  success,  and  responsibility  for  providing 
resources  to  build  that  capacity;  measurement  used  to  measure, 
not  punish  with  each  stakeholder  accountable  for  only  those 
actions  and  achievements  that  they  have  the  capacity  to  address; 
problems  solved  collaboratively  among  stakeholders  without 
blame.  A high  stakes  environment  makes  the  establishment  of  such 
a system  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

As  Canadian  policymakers  continue  to  define,  develop,  and 
implement  accountability  systems,  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  a more  thoughtful  approach  to  accountability  systems  than 
their  U.S.  counterparts.  The  high  stakes  system  in  the  U.S.  has 
resulted  in  significant  negative  consequences  that  can  be  avoided 
by  working  toward  a collaborative  system  of  reciprocal 
accountability,  rather  than  a disparate  system  of  punitive 
accountability. 
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STUDY  GUIDE 

RAISING  STUDENT  IMPROVEMENT 


by  Barbara  Bodkin 


"We  cannot  acconnplish  the  lofty  goals  of  educating  all  children 
well  until  we  accept  that  leadership  is  a set  of  actions  taken  by 
many  to  influence  the  organization's  vision  and  norms  of 
operation." 

Shirley  Herd,  National  Staff  Development  Council,  2005 


Each  article  in  this  Orbit  issue  has  a focus  on  the  improvement  of  conditions  within 

schools  and  school  systems  to  realize  the  moral  imperative  of  educating  all  students  to 
the  highest  level  possible. 


This  issue  is  a compendium  of  stories,  representing  dialogue  and  debate,  resolve  and 

commitment,  successes  and  lessons  learned  by  educators  all  over  the  world. 

Their  stories  offer: 

■ Collaborative  efforts  by  educators  and  community  members 

■ A focus  on  student  results  and  the  pre-requisite  “reflection  to  action”  required  to  make 
critical  changes  to  teaching  and  assessing 

■ Efforts  to  identify  exactly  which  instructional  practices  add  the  most  value  for  improving 
of  student  achievement 

■ Accounts  of  countless  hours  of  relentless  passionate  discussion  and  debate,  research,  and 
scholarship  to  answer  the  challenge  unequivocally  that  teaching  makes  a difference 


This  issue  is  lull  ol  hope  and  promise  for  all  with  a stake  in  public  education. 


Student-led  Focus  Group 

Based  on  Teachers  Make  the  Difference  by  Jill  Goodreau  and  Rosa  Solar  Berkeley  {Raising  Student 
Achievement,  page  2) 

Synopsis:  ' 

This  article  reminds  us  of  the  impact  that  one  teacher  can  have  on  an  adolescent  student’s  life.  The  student  describes  how  shifting  schools  and 
making  a deep  connection  with  one  teacher  “saved  [her]  academic  performance  and  helped  [her]  to  achieve  what  [she]  needs  in  order  to  live  a 
successful  life.” 

Identify  some  key  points  that  Rosa  makes  concerning  the  influence  of  her  teachers  on  her  academic  life.?  Can  you  think  of  questions  to  ask 
your  own  students  that  might  uncover  their  perceptions  about  your  own  classroom  or  school?  Use  what  you  learn  for  discussion 
with  key  stakeholder  groups. 

Key  stakeholder  group(s): 

• Middle  school  and  secondary  school  staff 

• Secondary  school  admin  teams 

• Department  and  instructional  leadership  teams 

• Student  success  leaders 

• Consultant  groups 

• Student  councils 

Try  it  this  way: 

The  Student-led  Focus  Group  employs  a simple  structure  to  encourage  students  to  express  themselves  on  issues  related  to  their  school  or 
classroom.  The  process  has  students  play  key  roles  related  to  conducting  the  focus  group,  with  the  basic  framework  provided  by  a teacher  or  other 
adult  facilitator.  Other  adults  may  observe  the  student-led  proceedings  although  there  is  no  interaction  between  the  observers  and  the  student 
participants.  The  process  is  designed  to  make  a strong  impression  on  both  students  and  teachers  — students  appreciate  the  value  in  speaking  out! 

1 . Prepare  by: 

° Identify  issues. 

• Develop  good  questions. 

• Discuss  confidentiality. 

“ Determine  an  optimal  size  for  your  group,  establish  time,  and  staff  to  be  involved  as  observers. 

° Space  should  be  large  enough  for  two  sets  of  concentric  circles. 

2.  Conduct  the  focus  group; 

» Gather  students. 

• Choose  student  roles  and  establish  the  norms  for  good  dialogue. 

“ Identify  the  topic  (all  students  should  make  notes  first  prior  to  respc 
° Call  for  responses. 

° Close  the  gathering. 

3.  Debriefing  by  teacher  observers: 

° Report  observations. 

® Suggest  outcomes. 

4.  Make  decisions  that  reflect  student  perspectives: 

(This  step  is  critical  to  build  credibility  for  the  process.) 

• Have  a follow-up  meeting  to  explain  any  changes. 

Staff  and  student  participants  form  part  of  the  implementation  team 

5.  Make  Decisions  Public: 

' Announce  any  decisions  emerging  from  the  focus  group. 

)iTi  “Arce.ssinii  Stiido'nt  Voice- s.”  In  I ois  Brown  Easton  ('Ed.').  Pouerful  Desians  for  Professional  Learnina.  NSDC  2004 


)nding  verbally). 


Adanted  fro 


Plus/Minus/ Interesting 


Based  on  on  Successful  Primary  Schools  in  Disadvantaged  Settings  by  Chris  James, 
Gerald  Dunning,  Michael  Connolly,  and  Tony  Elliot  {Raising  Student  Achievement, 
pages  7—10) 


Synopsis: 

This  article  reports  on  the  practices  of  schools  in  Wales  where  students  are  achieving  well  despite  the  high  number  living  in  challenging  socio- 
economic circumstances.  Researchers  identified  six  key  characteristics  evident  within  each  school  community,  which  are  “value-added”  for 
students  and  increased  their  learning. 


Key  stakeholder  group(s): 

• Elementary  school  staffs 

• Principal  groups 

• Literacy  leads  and  math  leads 

• Consultants 

• School-based  teams 

The  process: 

TOTAL  TIME:  45  minutes  to  one  hour  (could  be  longer  or  divided  into  two  briefer  meetings  if  appropriate  to  your  timeframe) 


Try  it  this  way: 

Graphic  organizers  provide  a framework  to  guide  group  collaboration  and  recording  of  thoughts.  Each  member  of  the  group  should  read  the 
article  silently.  In  groups  of  four,  collaboratively  complete  the  following  chart  as  a way  to  begin  discussion. 


In  thinking  about  what  you  have  just  read  in  theses  stories  from  the  Welsh  school  system,  identify  issues  and  challenges  related  to  raising  student 
achievement. 


Plus 

Minus 

Interesting 

You  could  stop  this  activity  here  and  take  time  to  share  small  group  thoughts  and  insights,  for  long-range  planning  and  school  self-study,  it  would 
be  important  to  take  the  next  step,  for  as  Malcolm  Gladwell  so  aptly  states  in  Tipping  Point,  “Context  is  everything.” 


The  next  step  asks  the  group  to  investigate  their  own  school  context  and  reflect  upon  strategies  which  could  be  a focus  for  their  school.  This 
could  be  done  individually,  then  in  pairs,  and  then  as  a whole  group,  at  each  stage  identifying  one  important  “look-for”  wdthin  school  practice. 
This  stage  could  be  taken  to  a divisional  or  grade-level  meeting  and  then  brought  back  to  a wTole  group  meeting. 


Characteristic 

What  we  are  already  doing 

What  we  could  be  doing 

What  it  might  look  like  in  our 
school  — “I”  item 

Engagement  and 
commitment  of 
pupils  and  their 
parents 

Leadership 

Teaching  team 

Mindset 

Efficient  and  effective 
organization  and 
management 

Mutual  support 

Developing  People,  Setting  Directions,  Redesigning  the  Organization 


Based  on  Transformational  Leadership  for  Challenging  Schools  by  Kenneth  Leithwood  {Raising  Student 
Achievement,  pages  42-44) 

Synopsis: 

In  this  article,  Kenneth  Leithwood  contends  that  leadership  is  not  a stand-alone  function  so  much  as  a catalyst  for  other  functions.  Drawing  from 
recent  research,  he  identifies  key  insights  concerning  leadership  stability  and  outlines  the  “basics”  foundational  to  the  work  of  every  powerful 
school  leader. 


Key  stakeholder  group(s): 

• System-based  school  leaders 

• Leadership  development  activities  and  teams 

• Principal  refresher  courses 

• Aspiring  leadership  development 

• Principal  Qualification  programs  (PQP)  and  Superintendent  Qualification  Programs  (SOQP) 


In  reading  and  reflecting  on  this  article: 

Can  we  identify,  in  the  context  of  our  school  or  system,  some  specific  behaviours  evident  in  a successful  leader  for  each  of  their  core  functions? 

• Which  specific  leadership  activities  could  be  undertaken  within  our  system  to  support  the  development  of  the  “basics  of  successful 
leaders,”  as  outlined  by  Leithwood? 

• How  do  we  align  recruitment  and  selection  policies  and  procedures  to  these  ‘basics’  in  a way  that  supports  the  context  and  work  of  our 
system? 

For  principals,  in  reviewing  the  basics  of  setting  directions,  developing  people,  and  redesigning  the  organization,  what  one  professional  goal  could 
be  set  by  each  leader  for  themselves  within  these  three  areas? 


Rebecca  Wald  rep 
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Soaring  to  the  Top: 

Temple  Elementary  School 

GEORGIA 


Photo  courtesy  Temple  Elementary  School 


Over  50%  of  Temple  Elementary  students  in  Temple,  Georgia, 
still  receive  free/ reduced  lunches  and  the  mobility  rate  still 
causes  concern.  But  academic  achievement  is  sky-rocketing — the 
2004  standard  test  scores  show  great  improvements.  Teachers  are 
now  seeing  the  fruits  of  their  labour  and  are  energized  with  the 
knowledge  that  Temple  Elementary  is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming 
a school  of  excellence. 

Temple  Elementary  is  now  attracting  state,  national,  and 
international  attention.  The  school  will  serve  as  a demonstration 
site  for  other  schools  wishing  to  successfully  implement  a 
comprehensive  school  reform  (CSR)  improvement  program. 

Teacher  turnover  has  virtually  ceased.  There  is  now  a waiting  list  of 
highly  qualified  teachers  who  are  seeking  to  join  the  staff  when 
openings  occur. 

“Temple  Elementary  is  emerging  from  the  rubble  after  years  of 
under-performance  as  a school,”  says  Rebecca  Reeves,  who  for  the 
last  five  years  has  served  as  the  external  facilitator  of  Temple’s  Title 
I school  improvement  process.  “Today,  staff  at  Temple  Elementary 
appear  to  have  found  the  right  mix  for  systemic  school  reform. 

They  embraced  Direct  Instruction  with  tenacity.  As  a result,  they 
have  seen  some  tremendous  gains  in  their  reading  scores.” 

“Strong  Direct  Instruction  implementations  are  based  on  the 
premise  that  accountability  leads  to  acceleration  in  the 
performance  of  all  students.  Temple  Elementary  has  the  unique 
combination  of  dedicated  professional  teachers  and  strong 
administrative  personnel  who  have  made  the  acceleration  happen 
in  a relatively  short  period  of  time.  Administrative  personnel  have 
provided  a reasonable  schedule  and  strong  support  for  teachers — 
both  of  which  are  mandatory  to  promoting  academic  success  for  all 
students.  We,  at  the  National  Institute  for  Direct  Instruction  are 
very  proud  to  have  worked  with  Temple  Elementary  staff  and  look 
forward  to  continuing  our  work  in  this  very  impressive  school,” 
says  Vicky  Vachon,  National  Institute  for  Direct  Instruction. 


REBECCA  WALDREP  is  principal  of  Temple 
Elementary  School,  and  serves  on  the  Carroll 
County  School  Leadership  Team.  She  began 
her  career  in  education  as  a teacher  and 
administrative  assistant  at  Temple  Elementary.  In  1992,  she  was 
appointed  Assistant  Principal  at  Central  Elementary  and  later  at 
Bowdon  Elementary.  Rebecca  returned  to  Temple  Elementary 
as  principal  in  2000. 
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Educational  reform  is  hard  work.  Whether 
it’s  turning  an  individual  school  around  or 
attempting  large-scale  district  reform,  the 
challenges  are  great.  Successful  change 
efforts  inspire  all  of  us.  The  transformation 
of  Lake  Wilcox  Public  School  in  York 
Region  District  School  Board  is  one  such 
success  story. 


Lake  Wilcox  Public  School  in  the  York  Region  District  School 
Board  serves  a rapidly  growing,  socio-economically  diverse 
community  that  is  challenged  to  leave  its  past  behind.  Considered 
a “rough  area”  from  the  1950s  through  the  70s,  the  community 
and  school  are  working  hard  to  overcome  a legacy  of  student 
underachievement.  Changing  attitudes  and  increasing  expectations 
have  been  possible  due  to  a concrete  plan  and  the  school’s  firm 
belief  that  a// students  can  learn. 

Extensive  housing  development  has  resulted  in  the  school 
population  more  than  doubling  since  the  school  opened  (550 
students  in  200H/05).  Change  is  a constant  here — community, 
principal,  and  staff  are  dedicated  to  raising  the  bar,  to  creating  a 
level  playing  field  where  all  students  can  achieve  their  potential, 
as  seen  in  the  school’s  mission:  Sharing,  caring,  and  strioin^  for  success. 

Setting  the  Course 

The  story  of  change  at  Lake  Wilcox  began  in  2000  with  the  opening 
of  a new  building.  A new  principal  began  to  build  a team  of  like- 
minded  professionals  who  would  collaborate  to  help  remove  the 
negative  student  stigma — the  stereotype  of  students  who  are  hard 
to  teach  and  unable  to  learn.  Due  to  attrition  and  a growing 
population,  two-thirds  of  the  staff  are  new  hires — an  opportunity 
to  create  a staff  that  reflects  a wide  range  of  age  and  experience, 
but  sharing  a willingness  to  try  new  things,  be  risk  takers,  and 
create  a collaborative  school  culture  focused  on  literacy. 


Lake  Wilcox  started  with  a clear  vision,  developed  a strategy  to 
reach  its  goal,  and  began  to  build  capacity  to  implement  change 
and  achieve  specific  outcomes.  Key  components  of  their  strategy 
included:  the  school  plan,  school  leadership,  staff  and  resources, 
community  involvement,  and  district  support. 

The  School  Plan  for  Continuous  Improvement  set  the  course  with 
the  priority  to  improve  literacy  achievement  for  all  students. 
Performance  targets  (2003/0H)  provide  measurable  indicators  of 
success: 

a Curriculum  Implementation  and  Student  Learning:  70%  of 

students  will  read  and  write  at  provincial  achievement  levels  3 
and  H in  all  grades 

■ Parental  and  Community  Involvement:  50%  increase  in 
literacy-trained  community  volunteers  to  work  with  individuals 
and  small  groups  of  K-8  students 

■ Effective  Schools:  Student  attendance  and  behaviour  will 
improve  in  order  to  decrease  disruptions  to  instructional  time. 

The  District  is  a full  partner  in  addressing  the  school’s  needs.  As 
a Performance-Plus  Program  school,  it  receives  an  extra  .5  teaching 
staff  allotment  and  additional  professional  development  to  provide 
extended  support  for  addressing  identified  risk  factors  to  student 
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achievement  (e.g.,  academic  performance  indicators,  housing  and 
mobility  information,  income  levels,  English  speaking  abilities). 

Staff  members  are  actively  engaged  in  increasing  their  o\wn 
knowledge.  They  participate  in  traditional  forms  of  professional 
development,  but  their  inquiry  has  led  them  to  run  many  formal 
and  informal  research  studies  to  guide  their  own  development  and 
inform  instructional  approaches.  A recent  example  is  the  school- 
based  and  District-supported  action  research  project  designed  and 
implemented  by  teachers:  Grouping  Adolescent  Students  by  Gender 
for  Mathematics  and  Science  Instruction:  How  Does  this  Impact 
Student  Participation  in  Class? 


Grade  3 

1998  EQAO 
Reading  Writing 

2004  EQAO 
Reading  Writing 

Lake  Wilcox 

22 

27 

85 

78 

YRDSB 

60 

61 

66 

71 

Provincial 

48 

52 

57 

62 

Numbers  represent  the  percentages  of  students  meeting  the  prouincial 
standard. 


The  decision  to  join  the  District’s  Literacy  Collaborative  came 
after  parents  rallied  and  pressured  the  superintendent  to  address 
the  poor  student  results  on  the  1998/99  provincial  standardized 
tests  developed  by  the  Ontario  Education  Quality  and  Accountability 
Office  (EQAO).  Within  the  District,  Lake  Wilcox’s  overall  standing 
was  102  out  of  112  schools  in  Grade  3 and  109  out  of  112  in  Grade  6. 
Specifically,  the  percentage  of  Grade  3 students  performing  at 
levels  3 and  H fell  well  below  provincial  and  District  averages. 

The  principal  saw  the  Literacy  Collaborative  as  a tangible  vehicle 
for  change.  It  provided  a strategy  to  develop  a common  language,  a 
framework  of  teaching  strategies  and  assessment  approaches,  and 
the  means  for  developing  a collaborative  culture.  As  a result  of  the 
school’s  commitment,  significant  and  sustainable  increases  in 
EQAO  scores  and  other  student  achievement  measures  have  been 
realized. 

Creation  of  School  Capacity 

In  our  early  work  in  York  Region,  we  used  a framework  developed 
by  Newmann,  King,  & Youngs  (2000)  to  define  the  factors  that  affect 
the  creation  of  school  capacity.  Their  work  encouraged  us  to 
extend  the  model  to  explore  the  actions  the  district  is  taking  to 
build  school  capacity  (see  Rolheiser,  Mascall,  Edge,  Futlan,  & 

Bower,  200H). 

We  began  to  study  Lake  Wilcox’s  transformation  by  collecting 
data  in  interviews  and  focus  groups  with  staff  and  administrators, 
undertaking  observations  of  classrooms  and  professional 
development  activities,  and  conducting  a review  of  school 
documentation.  Our  findings  so  far  are  presented  under  the  six 
headings  from  our  model  of  district  capacity. 

1.  SHARED  VISION: 

Having  a shared  vision  that  is  aligned  with  the  District’s  vision  is 
seen  as  imperative  for  success  by  school  administration,  the 
literacy  teachers,  and  classroom  teachers.  The  vision  may  not 


always  be  articulated  precisely  from  teacher  to  teacher  or  parent  to 
parent,  but  there  is  a common  understanding.  The  vision  is  a 
means  to  create  links  to  other  initiatives  in  the  school  and  focuses 
energies  on  student  achievement. 

2.  KNOWLEDGE  MANAGEMENT: 

Collaborative  knowledge  creation  is  accomplished  through 
extensive  sharing  among  the  staff:  shared  common  preparation 
time  for  grade  partners,  monthly  staff  meetings,  and  weekly 
literacy  meetings  are  examples  of  formal  exchanges.  However, 
teachers  rarely  miss  an  opportunity  in  the  staff  room,  halls,  and 
parking  lot  to  engage  in  informal  sharing. 

The  District  supports  the  development  of  individual  and 
collective  knowledge  through  a team-based  approach  (principal, 
literacy  teacher,  and  special  education  resource  teacher)  for  the 
Literacy  Collaborative.  For  example,  there  are  two  strands  of 
mandated  professional  development  throughout  the  year — 
literacy  (led  by  District  curriculum  consultants)  and 
change/leadership  (led  by  District  and  OISE/UT  personnel). 

3.  INSTRUCTIONAL/ASSESSMENT  FOCUS: 

The  principal  is  a true  instructional  leader.  She  encourages  staff 
innovation  and  risk  taking  regarding  instructional  and  assessment 
approaches  that  help  all  students  achieve. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Literacy  Collaborative,  enormous 
change  has  been  seen  in  instructional  and  assessment  practices. 
For  example,  there  has  been  a shift  in  approaches  (e.g.,  less 
emphasis  on  whole  class  novel  study  and  more  emphasis  on 
guided  reading).  The  literacy  teachers  model  new  literacy 
strategies  in  the  classroom.  Parents  are  fully  involved  through 
volunteer  programs  (e.g..  Borrow  a Book,  Reading  Friends)  and 
contribute  additional  financial  resources  to  support  the  balanced 
literacy  program. 

H.  BUILDING  LEADERSHIP  CAPACITY: 

Lake  Wilcox  exhibits  strong  leadership  in  formal  roles  (e.g.,  administration, 
lead-teacher  roles,  specialist  positions).  But  leadership  capacity 
is  also  informally  exhibited  in  the  way  teachers  take  initiative. 

For  example,  during  the  report  on  a teacher-directed  study  of 
homework,  another  teacher  offered  her  own  findings.  Although 
not  part  of  the  “formal”  study,  she  decided  to  parallel  the  research 
on  her  own  to  see  how  it  would  impact  her  class. 

A shared  leadership  model  is  used  throughout  the  school  where 
a “key  teacher”  leads  all  projects  and  initiatives.  The  school 
principal  is  seen  as  a “leader  of  leaders.”  This  model  is  supported 
by  leadership  from  the  District,  providing  direction,  development 
and  motivation  for  all  leaders. 

5.  ACCOUNTABILITY,  EVALUATION,  AND  FEEDBACK: 

Lake  Wilcox  staff  are  engaged  in  increasing  their  collective 
assessment  literacy.  They  take  full  responsibility  for  student 
achievement  and  actively  seek  feedback  from  parents,  the 
community,  the  District,  and  the  profession  at  large.  At  the  same 
time,  staff  are  reflective  practitioners,  constantly  evaluating 
approaches  as  a means  of  improving  teaching. 
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FIGURE  1: 


Model  of  District  Capacity 


Rolbeiser,  Mascall,  Ed§e,  Bower,  & Fullar)  (200H) 


There  is  a high-trust  level  established  in  the  school.  People  aren’t 
trying  to  hide  results.  They  aren’t  afraid  of  scores.  They  use  data 
to  guide  direction;  running  records,  Development  Reading 
Assessment  scores,  PM  Benchmark,  and  report  card  data  provide 
formative  assessment  throughout  the  year.  As  \well,  they  discuss 
results — what  does  the  data  mean,  what  should  be  done  to 
address  the  current  results,  what  should  be  done  to  celebrate 
student  accomplishments? 

6.  COHERENCE  BUILDING: 

Few  staff  conversations  about  literacy  do  not  involve  the  term 
links.  The  staff  constantly  look  for  ways  to  integrate  strategies 
across  initiatives,  grade  divisions,  and  subjects  (e.g.,  language, 
math,  science).  District  programs  such  as  Performance  Plus, 
Assessment  Training  Program,  Instructional  Intelligence,  and  the 
Literacy  Collaborative  support  coherence  making.  Their  vision  and 
strategy  tie  together  curriculum,  instruction  and  assessment, 
teacher  development  and  student  achievement. 

The  Sustainability  Challenge 

Lake  Wilcox  has  turned  the  corner.  However,  the  question  of 
sustainability  remains  key.  In  our  opinion  the  District  must  continue 
to  stay  focused  on  key  priorities  such  as  literacy,  ensuring  that  the 
right  amount  of  pressure  and  support  remains  so  that  Lake  Wilcox 
and  other  schools  can  continue  building  capacity.  As  well,  the 
school  will  need  to  continue  to  strengthen  its  professional  learning 
community  through  knowledge  building  and  sharing. 

Summary 

Insisting  on  greater  expectations  for  Lake  Wilcox  student 
achievement,  the  school  has  implemented  a concerted  change 


effort,  creating  a level  field  where  all  students  are  provided  with 
rich  opportunities  to  learn.  The  collaborative  effort  of  community, 
school,  and  district  has  succeeded  by  keeping  literacy  and  student 
achievement  at  the  forefront.  By  systematically  building  and 
leveraging  individual  and  school  capacity.  Lake  Wilcox  students  no 
longer  carry  a negative  stereotype.  Instead,  they  proudly  consider 
themselves  “learners.” 


NOTE 

As  a team  of  researchers  from  OISE/UT,  we’ve  been  monitoring  the 
implementation  of  early  literacy  strategies  in  York  Region  District 
School  Board  over  the  past  six  years.  We  created  a number  of  case 
studies  of  individual  schools,  and  of  the  district  as  a whole,  to 
assess  which  factors  are  having  an  impact  on  building  literacy 
capacity.  In  our  current  case  study  research,  we’re  tracking  the 
evolution  of  school  and  district  capacity  over  two  years.  This  article 
reports  on  one  of  these  schools,  in  the  middle  of  our  data 
collection. 
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Teachers  and  Principals  Working 
Together  to  Increase  Literacy  Achievement 
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RESEARCH  OBJECTIVES 

School  districts  spend  substantial  resources  on  professional 
development  but  rarely  are  the  effects  of  these  in-service 
endeavours  measured.  In  this  study,  a team  of  researchers  from 
OISE/UT  and  educators  from  the  Kav/artha  Pine  Ridge  District 
School  Board  investigated  the  student  achievement  effects  of  in- 
service  for  teachers  and  principals  on  running  records,  a classroom 
assessment  technique  designed  to  guide  reading  instruction. 

METHOD 

Half  the  elementary  schools  in  the  district  were  assigned  to  the 
treatment;  the  remaining  schools  participated  in  an  alternate 
school  improvement  activity  (control  condition). 

Teacher  in-service  consisted  of  six,  60-minute  after-school 
workshops  on  how  to  administer  running  records  and  use  the 
information  to  focus  instruction  on  individual  student  needs. 
Procedures  were  demonstrated  using  videotapes  of  typical 
children.  Teachers  practised  the  running  records  procedure, 
comparing  their  assessments  to  those  of  the  in-service  leaders 
and  teachers. 

In-service  for  principals  consisted  of  three,  half-day  sessions 
that  provided  knowledge  on  literacy  assessment  and  information 
on  how  to  support  teacher  change  based  on  a conception  of 
transformational  leadership.  Principals  secured  resources  for 
their  teachers,  helped  them  access  in-service,  co-ordinated  the 
administration  of  running  records,  and  guided  teacher  reflections 
on  the  results. 

RESULTS 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  we  examined  the  EQAO  (provincial 
assessment  scores)  in  Grade  3 reading  and  writing  for  the  district. 
After  adjusting  the  school  averages  by  the  EQAO  scores  from  the 
previous  year  and  considering  other  factors  that  influence  student 
outcomes,  we  found  that  schools  in  the  treatment  group  had 
significantly  higher  reading  and  writing  achievement  than  the 
schools  that  were  in  the  control  group. 

IMPLICATIONS 

This  study  demonstrated  that  an  integrated  professional 
development  program  for  teachers  and  principals  can  have  a 
substantial  positive  impact  on  student  achievement.  These  schools 


increased  student  achievement  because  they  established  an 
effective  feedback  system  that  provided  data  on  students’  reading 
(i.e.,  the  book  level  accurately  read),  linked  the  score  to  a 
meaningful  scale  (the  First  Steps  continuum),  and  identified 
feasible  teaching  strategies  (i.e.,  appropriate  books  for  the  child  to 
read  and  specific  reading  skills  to  be  learned).  An  essential 
element  of  the  intervention  was  principals’  coordination  of  school 
efforts  to  improve  reading. 

It  was  the  combination  of  teacher  and  principal  efforts  that 
made  the  difference. 
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Rotterdam  is  a city  with  257  schools,  39  governing  bodies,  and 
92,500  students.  Ethnic  minorities  represent  61%  of  the  primary 
school  population  and  42%  of  the  secondary  school  population. 
Three  years  ago,  the  city  council  collaborated  with  school  boards 
to  develop  a plan  to  improve  the  school  system. 

At  the  forefront  of  this  initiative  were  the  following  objectives: 

■ Increase  participation  in  pre-school  education 
■ Circumvent  language  deficiencies 
■ Improve  social  competencies 
■ Stimulate  careers  in  education 
■ Increase  student  retention 

■ Promote  coherence  between  the  education  system  and  youth 
care  or  welfare 

■ Develop  community  schools 

These  concerns  were  addressed  in  2002  through  a number  of 
policies  and  programs  and  were  intended  to  show  improvement 
by  2006.  The  team  invited  an  international  audit  committee  and  a 
Dutch  team  of  external  experts  to  evaluate  system  improvements. 

The  team  in  Rotterdam  met  for  a mid-term  progress  evaluation  to 
help  recognize  their  successes  and  highlight  areas  that  needed 
more  work.  Since  2002,  the  external  evaluation  team  has  visited 
schools,  interviewed  administrators,  discussed  options,  reviewed 
policy  documents,  and  made  recommendations  for  future 
directions.  The  results — combining  both  teams’  evaluations — 
offered  objective  insights  that  will  inform  the  future  practices  of 
policymakers  and  practitioners  in  the  city. 

Although  a number  of  efforts  were  undertaken  to  improve  the 
system,  the  external  evaluation  team  found  that  the  efforts  in 
Rotterdam  still  needed  more  support  in  some  areas.  Some  targets 
were  on  their  way  to  being  met  by  2006,  while  others  would  not  be 
met. 

The  team  concluded  that: 

■ Working  principles  were  strong  but  insufficient  on  their  own 
■ Improvements  at  the  primary  level  were  more  positive  than 
those  at  the  secondary  level 

H “Careers  in  education”  as  a theme  was  not  strong  enough 
■ Co-operation  between  education  and  youth  welfare  was 
positive 


STAKEHOLDERS 

DOMAIN 

FIELD  OF  ATTENTION 

School  boards 

• Learning  progress, 
learning  performance 

• School  developments 

• Dutch  language, 
mathematics,  etc. 

• School  improvement, 
quality  care, 
professionalism 

Municipality 
and  school 
boards 

• Each  pupil:  in  the 
right  place,  on  the 
right  track 

• School  attendance, 
premature  school 
leaving 

Municipality 

• School  and  urban 
neighbourhood 

• Policy  cohesion 

• Community  schools, 
parent  involvement, 
links  to  youth  welfare 

• Cohesion  of  education, 
youth  welfare, 
citizenship,  safety 
policy,  integration 

Following  the  findings  of  the  external  evaluation  group  and 
changes  in  the  governance  and  funding  structure  mandated  from 
the  state,  Rotterdam  reshaped  their  policies  and  directives  in  order 
to  meet  the  2006  objectives.  Responsibilities  of  the  stakeholders 
are  shown  above.  Improvement  initiatives  have  received  full 
support  from  school  faculty. 
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In  August  2002,  we  began  new  conversations  about  improvement 
when  the  board’s  newly  appointed  superintendent  announced 
her  vision  to  see  the  Halifax  Regional  School  Board  become  the 
most  improved  school  board  in  terms  of  measurable  student 
achievement  over  the  next  five  years. 

We  adopted  an  evidence-based  approach  to  decision-making  as 
a means  of  achieving  a vision  rather  than  in  reaction  to  our 
provincial  department  of  education.  This  has  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  On  the  positive  side,  our  results  are  completely  of 
our  own  making — we’ve  charted  a course  based  on  best  practices 
in  other  jurisdictions  and  developed  plans  for  district 
improvement.  We  ask  again  and  again — “What  do  our  schools 
need  to  be  successful?”  As  a result,  there  is  a deeper 
understanding  within  our  board  about  the  school  as  the  catalyst  of 
change  and  the  roles  that  everyone  outside  of  schools  needs  to 
play  to  support  their  work. 

A disadvantage  is  that  the  department  has  not  provided  direct 
support  for  our  initiatives.  We’ve  determined  what  was  needed 
and  set  out  to  make  required  changes.  We  drew  on  the  School  Self- 
Evaluation  model  outlined  by  McBeath  (1999)  and  others  to 
develop  a comprehensive  indicators  framework  that  captures  data 
on  context,  process,  and  outcome  indicators.  This  framework  led  to 
the  creation  of  data-rich  school  profiles  that  facilitate  new 
conversations  about  improvement  through  school  self-assessment. 

With  the  majority  of  provincial  assessment  data  aggregated  to 
the  board  and/or  provincial  levels,  schools  have  struggled  to  see 
the  results  as  indicative  of  their  students.  Therefore,  assessment 
data  were  not  part  of  the  school  or  board  culture  despite  our 
awareness  that  our  success  would  depend  on  schools  being  able  to 
answer  two  questions  with  confidence,  “How  are  our  students 
doing?”  and  “How  do  we  know?” 

Excellent  work  was  already  happening  in  the  development  of 
literacy  and  math  assessments  and  in  the  creation  of  an  approach 
to  help  schools  respond  effectively  to  assessment  results.  One  big 
challenge  is  to  secure  the  support  and  resources  needed  to  bring 
these  locally  developed  assessment  tools  to  a system  level. 

For  the  past  two  years,  we  have  successfully  implemented  a 
comprehensive  assessment  plan  in  mathematics  and  literacy. 

The  math  assessments  collect  data  about  mathematics  learning 
and  factors  such  as  attitudes,  use  of  manipulatives,  and  math 
literacy,  with  questions  directly  aligned  with  the  outcomes  and 
pedagogy  articulated  in  provincial  curriculum  documents. 


The  board-wide  literacy  assessment  and  coaching  model 
emerged  as  a way  to  assist  schools  in  identifying  students’ 
strengths  and  challenges  in  reading  and  built  capacity  among 
teachers  to  use  assessment  data  as  a springboard  to  new  literacy 
practices.  The  assessments  provide  schools  with  data  on  accuracy 
and  fluency  of  individual  students  and  grades,  profiled  students’ 
use  of  problem-solving  strategies,  and  documented  students’ 
perceptions  of  themselves  as  readers. 

HOW  GOOD  IS  GOOD  ENOUGH? 

At  the  expectation-setting  event  “How  Good  is  Good  Enough?”  in 
June  200H,  board  staff  and  over  60  community  members  (pictured 
above)  reviewed  the  assessments  and  determined  the  percentage 
of  students  they  felt  should  demonstrate  success  on  each  concept 
or  strand  in  these  two  curriculum  areas.  We  learned  what  the 
public  expects  of  our  students,  added  a new  level  to  our 
accountability  conversations,  and  made  the  greater  school 
community  a partner  in  the  planning  for  improvement  process. 
Public  expectations  and  evidenced-based  data  are  enabling  us  to 
identify  areas  that  require  attention  and  ensuring  that  resources 
are  aligned  with  identified  needs. 

The  last  two  years  have  shown  that  a vision  for  improvement  can 
drive  change  in  a school  board  and,  most  importantly,  it  can 
capture  pockets  of  excellence  for  the  benefit  of  all.  We  are  just 
beginning  to  identify  the  extent  of  our  agenda  and  new  data 
always  leads  to  many  new  questions.  We  are  excited  by  the 
possibilities  inherent  in  new  conversations  and  learning  for  all. 
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The  father  of  the  Afrocentric  movement  in 
America,  Molefi  Asante,  shares  his 
revolutionary  vision  of  a transformed 
education  system. 


I cannot  honestly  say  that  I have  ever  found  a school  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  run  by  whites  that  adequately  prepares  black 
children  to  enter  the  world.  This  is  a sad  admission,  but  it  is  true. 
Only  recently  have  I discovered  schools  run  by  blacks  that,  in  my 
opinion,  adequately  educate  children.  The  great  African  American 
historian  Carter  Woodson  wrote  in  the  I930s  that  Africans  were 
deliberately  being  mis-educated.  While  Woodson  has  seldom  been 
challenged  on  his  thesis,  some  writers  seem  to  believe  that  the 
current  system  of  white  triumphalist  education  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  can  save  our  children.  One  famous  white  American 
historian,  Arthur  Schlesinger,  wrote  that  America  was  an  Anglo- 
Germanic  project  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  blacks  and  any 
other  people  to  essentially  be  educated  away  from  their  own 
culture  and  into  the  “dominant”  system  (Schlesinger,  1992). 

Africans  in  America  cannot  depend  upon  white  institutions  filled 
with  notions  of  white  supremacy  and  Western  civilization 
dominance  to  instill  either  motivation  or  values  in  children.  Any 
institution  that  successfully  educates  black  students  will,  by 
definition,  cease  being  white.  So  the  aim  is  to  get  schools  to  cease 
being  white.  In  racist  societies,  the  love  of  black  children  and  the 
expectation  of  achievement  from  black  students  are  revolutionary 
acts.  At  this  juncture  in  history  I see  little  evidence  that  most 
elementary  and  high  schools  are  willing  to  cease  being  white  in 
their  perspective.  Certainly  the  Harvards,  McGills,  Yorks,  Yales, 
Berkeleys,  and  Simon  Frasers  have  no  intention,  on  their  own 
accord,  of  diluting  their  fundamentally  European  orientations 
despite  the  increasing  numbers  of  African,  Asian,  and  Hispanic 
students  entering  those  institutions.  This  is  true  even  though  the 
only  way  for  them  to  be  truly  human  is  to  cease  being  white. 

Given  circumstances  of  racism,  which  quite  correctly  are 
different  from  circumstances  of  intelligence,  we  can  assume  that 
entrance  and  maintenance  in  Canadian  and  American  institutions 


of  learning  will  continue  to  rest  upon  the  ethnocentric  : 

provincialism  of  a European  world  view.  Such  an  educational  j 

perspective  may  not  be  altogether  incorrect  in  a mono-ethnic  ! 

nation,  though  even  there  one  must  be  careful  to  demonstrate  the  ! 

possibilities  of  intercultural  interactions.  But  a multi-ethnic  nation 
demands,  by  its  inherent  diversity,  an  educational  philosophy  that 
can  accommodate  cultural  pluralism.  Obviously,  however,  these 
“demands”  have  been  less  than  imperative  in  the  current  era. 

Traditionally  in  the  U.S.,  African  American  institutions  carry  the 
same  Eurocentric  bale  of  cotton  around  their  philosophical 
shoulders  as  the  white  institutions.  Without  a clearly  developed  j 

African  world  view,  these  institutions  are  destined  to  be  alien  to  ! 

themselves  while  providing  shelter  from  the  direct  blows  of  white  j 

ethnocentric  symbolism  found  in  non-black  institutions.  Ensconced  j 
in  an  educational  context  which  seeks  certain  “marks,”  ritual 
academic  scarifications,  that  attest  to  one’s  achievement,  these 
African  American  institutions  are  mere  facsimiles  of  white 
institutions.  The  group  therapy  given  to  black  students  by  the  | 

togetherness  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  provides  camaraderie  and  | 
opportunities  for  lasting  relationships  not  found  in  the  white 
colleges.  But  camaraderie  alone  cannot  furnish  the  psychological 
and  philosophical  materials  necessary  for  the  survival  of  Africans 
in  an  alien  cultural  context. 

The  educational  system  is  arrayed  in  constant  battle  formation 
against  the  intellectual  well-being  of  Africans  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Journals,  symposia,  panels,  and  research  projects  are  the 
principal  ammunition  used  to  attack  and  destroy  the  African’s 
spirit.  It  remains  so  long  after  the  initial  forays  issued  against 
blacks  in  the  colonial  period.  When  admittance  to  the  now 
ivy-covered  colleges  came  for  blacks,  it  came  with  a very  high 
price:  the  absolute  renunciation  of  African  history,  culture,  and 
civilization.  Periodically,  some  Shockley  or  Jensen,  white  warriors 

To  be  radical,  in  this  sense,  means  to 
engage  in  a comprehensive  attempt  to 
restructure  the  learning  reality  for  all 
children. 
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marching  valiantly  to  their  own  cause,  attempt  to  strengthen  the 
weaker  flanks  of  their  racist  positions.  Their  works,  in  the  media 
tradition  of  American  or  Canadian  education,  become  additional 
monuments  to  a base  science.  A vigorous  debate  normally  ensues 
involving  African  American  scientists  and  some  white  scholar  or 
East  Indian  popularizer  debating  the  merits  of  anti-Africanism.  I 
have  always  understood  these  debates  as  media  phenomena, 
contemporary  popular  dramas,  similar  in  ethos  to  the  cowboy  and 
Indian  genre  of  movies  in  the  late  ’HOs.  They  pit  two  clearly 
definable  and  recognizable  sides  against  each  other  in  mock  battle 
when  the  conclusion  is  already  drawn  in  the  minds  of  the  black 
and  white  audiences. 

Embattled  by  its  mono-ethnicity  and  cultural  iconoclasm,  the 
American  education  system  must  be  redefined.  I am  sure  that  the 
Canadian  system  has  similar  issues  because  of  the  results  as 
indicated  by  the  products  of  those  institutions.  Academic  inquiry, 
already  undergoing  changes,  must  be  transformed  by  enlarging  its 
geographic  and  philosophical  sphere.  Education  is  the  transmission 
of  a society’s  rules  for  coping.  In  effect,  it  is  the  communication  of 
culture,  the  propagation  of  certain,  more  specific  knowledge,  and  a 
hierarchy  of  values.  As  a Eurocentric  enterprise  it  has  always 
possessed  the  deep  and  abiding  racism  inherent  in  other 
institutions.  From  the  early  days  at  William  and  Mary  and  at 
Harvard,  the  white  fathers  of  American  education  endeavoured  to 
teach,  to  transmit,  to  propagate  only  the  culture  and  values  of 
Europe,  and,  of  course,  in  the  process  to  formulate  values 
developing  in  America.  Africans  were  present  within  the  society 
but  the  ignorance  surrounding  the  presence  and  the  history  of  my 
ancestors  was  phenomenal;  indeed  little  has  changed  since  the 
17th  century. 

Education  should  be  a radical  communication  process  that 
involves,  in  a fundamental  sense,  a commitment  to  make  deals 
with  environment  and  time  for  the  sake  of  the  pupil.  To  be  radical, 
in  this  sense,  means  to  engage  in  a comprehensive  attempt  to 
restructure  the  learning  reality  for  all  children.  I mean,  can  anyone 
really  explain  how  a white  child  can  enter  American  or  Canadian 
educational  institutions  as  a racist  in  elementary  school  and  then 
leave  as  a racist?  Of  course,  on  one  level  we  can  explain  it,  but 
does  it  really  make  sense  in  a multicultural  society? 

Education  is  dynamic.  In  a properly  ordered  educational 
environment  the  pupil  becomes  the  catalyst  for  the  transaction.  At 
the  time  of  entry  into  the  classroom  situation  the  pupil  becomes 
the  focus  of  whatever  the  teacher  seeks  to  do.  Nothing  is  to  be 
transacted  without  consideration  of  the  role  of  the  pupil.  If  the 
environment  is  to  be  altered,  walls  posted,  mirrors  erected,  desks 
changed,  floors  carpeted,  or  chairs  rearranged,  it  is  to  be 
accomplished  with  the  pupil  as  the  essential  fixture.  In  effect,  the 
pupil  becomes  the  centre  of  the  environment.  Temporal  factors  are 


typically  pupil-oriented:  how  much  time  for  recess,  what  time 
shall  be  spent  on  reading,  writing,  how  shall  I divide  the  time 
of  my  modules  and  so  forth?  The  dynamic  of  the  educational 
environment  is  in  a substantial  way  dependent  upon  the  pupil  as 
the  catalytic  agent.  When  the  teacher  respects  the  environmental 
and  temporal  aspects  of  education  as  supportive  to  the  student, 
the  radicalization  of  education  has  begun.  Education  is 
communication. 

The  teacher  coordinates,  orchestrates,  and  directs  the  various 
factors  converging  in  the  classroom,  but  it  is  the  pupil  who  should 
be  the  centre  of  these  factors.  The  child  provides  a peculiarly 
significant  dynamic  to  the  learning  community  because  of 
traditions  and  culture.  In  order  to  instruct  successfully,  the  teacher 
must  be  able  to  respond  to  numerous  behaviour  patterns  and  folk- 
styles.  The  teacher  who  did  not  know  how  to  react  to  the  first 
grader  who  told  her  that  his  name  was  “sweet  thing”  was  not  aware 
of  the  significance  of  nicknames  among  African  American  inner  city 
children.  To  say,  as  she  did,  that  it  was  pathetic  that  he  did  not 
know  his  name  was  to  miss  the  point.  He  knew  his  name  as  he  had 
always  heard  it  and  when  asked  to  give  his  name  responded  as  he 
had  always  responded  to  his  peers  and  parents. 

Elementary  classrooms  are  designed  to  foster  specific  kinds  of 
learning  behaviours.  They  are  program  laboratories  designed  to 
prepare  pupils  for  society.  How  we  structure  the  learning 
community  influences  the  learning  behaviour  of  pupils.  An 
environment-centred  school  emphasizes  location,  newness  of 
buildings,  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies.  These  are  servants  of 
the  school;  they  do  not  comprise  the  school.  Neither  possession 
nor  non-possession  of  such  paraphernalia  really  matters  in  terms 
of  a school.  Those  who  contend  that  we  need  a new  learning 
environment  with  no  walls  and  no  equipment  are  also 
environment  centred,  although  they  want  a denuded  situation. 
What  we  really  need  are  learning  communities  where  the  culture 
of  children  is  not  dominated  but  where  it  is  used  to  advance 
knowledge.  Of  course  it  means  that  teachers  will  have  to  spend 
time  learning  about  the  Chinese,  Jamaican,  and  Nigerian  customs 
and  cultures  as  they  had  to  master  the  knowledge  of  Irish, 
Ukrainian,  and  Portuguese  cultures.  When  this  is  done  we  will  be 
on  the  verge  of  a truly  human  system  in  education.  After  all,  this  is 
the  true  end  of  education. 
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Jim  Laughton  passed  away  in  1988.  Before 
his  premature  death,  he  and  the  people  he 
worked  with  transformed  Richmond  Road, 
an  inner  city  school  in  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  from  a place  that  ignored  its 
diverse  population  to  one  that  recognized, 
included,  and  celebrated  diversity 


A key  to  Richmond  Road’s  success  rested  with  its  efforts  to 
include  its  diverse  community  in  the  workings  of  the  school.  It 
sought  to  accommodate  the  perspectives,  languages,  values,  and 
histories  of  the  many  different  cultural  groups  that  it  served  in  its 
curriculum,  pedagogy,  and  decision-making  practices.  Among  other 
strategies,  Richmond  Road  introduced  changes  to  the  structure  of 
the  grade  system,  acknowledged  and  integrated  the  languages  of 
various  community  groups,  developed  its  own  culturally 
appropriate  curriculum,  instituted  an  individualized  evaluation 
system,  provided  unique  professional  development  opportunities, 
and  included  the  community  in  the  running  of  the  school.  In  the 
beginning,  however,  these  arrangements  were  not  easy  to  sell  to 
the  educators  and  some  members  of  the  community.  Not  all 
teachers  were  willing  to  support  the  idea  and  practice  of  inclusion 
and  some  parents  were  threatened  by  the  attention  given  to 
particular  groups.  One  of  the  reasons  that  the  school  was  able  to 
overcome  this  opposition  and  eventually  adopt  these  practices 
was  Laughton’s  advocacy.  As  the  school’s  principal  (head  teacher), 
he  relentlessly  and  aggressively  championed  these  inclusive 
ideals. 

Laughton’s  advocacy  was  crucial  to  the  success  of  Richmond 
Road’s  inclusive  practices.  But  advocacy  is  needed  in  places  other 
than  Richmond  Road.  Opposition  to  inclusive  practices  occurs 
routinely  in  all  schools.  Teachers  and  administrators  are  often 
opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  differently-abled  students  in 
mainstream  education  (Baily  & Du  Plessis,  1997).  Resistance  to 
inclusion  extends  far  beyond  this  issue,  however.  Research 


indicates  that  administrators  are  reluctant  to  admit  to  the  presence 
of  racism  in  their  schools  (Ryan,  2003),  just  as  some  teachers 
condone  sexism  (Datnow,  1998).  Some  of  these  exclusive  views  and 
practices  are  obvious,  as  in  the  case  of  racial  prejudice;  others  are 
more  subtle  and  find  expression  in  our  testing  practices.  But  if  we 
are  to  overcome  resistance  to  inclusion  we  need  advocates.  Jim 
Laughton  was  one  of  those  advocates,  and  we  have  much  to  learn 
from  what  he  did. 

Keys  to  Success 

1.  SHARING  WITH  OTHERS  THE  THEORETICAL. 
ETHICAL,  AND  RESEARCH-BASED  RATIONALES 
FOR  INCLUSION. 

Convincing  others  of  the  benefits  of  inclusion  requires  that  they 
know  why  it  is  a good  thing.  Laughton  was  continually  talking 
about  his  vision  for  inclusion.  He  spoke  to  anyone  who  would 
listen,  and  he  found  ways  to  get  teachers  to  think  about  and 
discuss  these  issues.  Laughton’s  vision  was  grounded  firmly  in 
philosophy  and  theory.  He  read  widely  and  was  always  anxious  to 
discuss  the  ideas  he  encountered.  Visitors,  teachers,  and 
acquaintances  were  invariably  lured  into  discussions  about  the 
efficacy  of  certain  school  practices  in  his  office,  in  the  hallways, 
and  in  the  staffroom.  They  would  be  expected  to  listen  and 
respond  to  particular  views  of  what  practices  were  best  for  diverse 
schools.  In  the  end,  Laughton  was  able  to  sway  people  by  sharing 
with  them  the  various  rationales  for  inclusion. 

2.  CREATING  COGNITIVE  DISSONANCE.  DISCOMFORT 
AND  A SENSE  OF  URGENCY. 

For  advocacy  to  be  successful,  proponents  of  inclusion  may 
need  to  go  beyond  simply  sharing  rationales.  At  some  point,  they 
may  have  to  create  a certain  amount  of  discomfort.  Laughton 
engendered  this  dissonance  by  requiring  his  staff  to  read,  present, 
and  critique  educational  literature  that  pertained  to  diversity  and 
inclusion.  At  the  weekly  staff  meeting,  which  invariably  extended 
well  into  the  evening,  everyone  was  required  to  voice  his  or  her 
opinions.  Laughton  did  not  dominate  these  interchanges,  but 
merely  facilitated,  prompting  speakers  to  come  forward  and 
leading  interrogations  of  the  various  works.  This  required 
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The  final  lesson  here  is  that  advocacy 
needs  to  he  part  of  a collective  project. 


everyone  to  seriously  reflect  on  the  featured  issues.  The  hope  was 
that  these  discussions  would  prompt  people  to  see  things  in 
different  ways,  to  question  what  they  often  took  for  granted,  and 
ultimately  to  put  into  practice  measures  that  promoted  meaningful 
inclusion. 

3.  MAKING  INCLUSION  A NON  - N EGOTI  ABLE  OPTION. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  advocates  to  convince  people  of  its 
value,  some  will  reject  inclusion.  There  will  be  those  who  perceive 
that  inclusion  may  threaten  their  established  privileges  and 
they  will  do  what  they  can  to  resist  efforts  at  inclusion.  In  such 
instances,  administrators  will  have  to  use  their  power  to  insist  that 
reluctant  teachers,  students,  or  parents  support  inclusive  practices. 
Failing  to  do  so  may  put  at  risk  an  entire  inclusive  enterprise. 

From  the  outset,  Jim  Laughton  made  his  position  clear  to  teachers, 
students,  and  parents.  He  favoured  inclusion,  and  would  do  what  it 
took  to  see  that  it  was  put  into  practice  in  the  school  community. 

Not  surprisingly,  his  vision  did  not  sit  well  with  some  teachers,  and 
many  left  in  the  first  couple  of  years.  But  the  upside  of  this  exodus 
was  that  he  was  left  with  those  who  bought  into  the  vision,  and 
with  them  he  worked  to  establish  an  exemplary  inclusive  school. 

t.  TRADING,  BARGAINING,  STALLING,  AND 
MANEUVERING. 

Getting  others  to  support  inclusion  may  require  doing  more  than 
presenting  lucid  arguments  or  forcing  them  to  do  things.  Indeed, 
advocates  may  have  to  bargain  or  they  may  have  to  engage  in 
stalling  or  maneuvering  techniques.  Jim  Laughton  was  adept  at 
manuveuring  around  institutional  impediments  to  inclusion.  He 
made  sure  that  he  knew  the  regulations  and  laws  that  governed 
education  intimately.  There  was  little  that  he  did  not  understand 
about  them,  and  when  new  opportunities  arose,  he  was  able  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  Among  other  things,  he  used  his  ability  to 
understand  and  use  regulations  and  new  and  existing  legislation  to 
acquire  more  resources  and  staff  and  to  advance  the  school’s  goals. 

5.  ESTABLISHING  LINKS  BETWEEN  EDUCATORS  AND 
DISADVANTAGED  GROUPS. 

Resistance  to  various  equity  initiatives  from  various  community 
groups  is  common.  Middle-class  parents  have  been  known  to 
oppose  various  inclusive  initiatives.  This  was  the  case  at  Richmond 
Road.  Not  all  “Pakeha”  (European)  parents  in  the  community  were 
supportive  of  Laughton’s  changes,  and  they  lobbied  to  prevent 
them.  Laughton  did  a number  of  things  to  counter  their  objections. 
One  was  to  link  with  the  families  of  colour  in  the  community, 
creating  networks  that  enabled  them  to  advance  their  own 
objectives.  Laughton’s  encouragement  had  its  impact.  Non- 
European  parents  and  community  members  felt  comfortable 
coming  to  the  school,  interacting  with  students,  teachers,  and 
administrators,  and  participating  in  the  workings  of  the  school. 


6.  INVOLVING  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 
STAKEHOLDER  GROUPS  IN  FORMULATING 
OBJECTIVES  FOR  SUPPORTING  ALL  STUDENTS. 

Laughton  recognized  that  a key  in  sponsoring  successful 
implementation  of  inclusive  practices  is  to  involve  key 
stakeholders  in  initial  discussions  because  their  support  will 
be  crucial  to  the  outcome.  They  must  have  the  opportunity  to  air 
their  concerns  and  to  be  assured  that  their  worst  fears  will  not 
come  true.  He  acknowledged  that  it  is  useful  to  involve  as  many 
community  groups  as  possible — professional  associations, 
businesses,  heritage  and  religious  groups,  and  community- 
oriented  agencies,  etc.  There  are  a number  of  venues  available 
for  proponents  of  inclusion  to  talk  up  their  vision.  These  include: 
r Ongoing  in-service 

■ Distribution  of  literature  and  follow-up  discussions 

■ Drop-in  opportunities 
u One-on-one  dialogues 

■ Community  forums 

■ Videotapes  of,  and  visits  to,  inclusive  schools 

For  those  committed  to  inclusion,  there  are  important  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  Richmond  Road  School,  despite  its  distance  in 
time  and  context.  The  first  is  that  resistance  to  inclusion  will  be 
common.  Inclusive  initiatives  will  not  sit  well  with  everyone.  So  if 
inclusion  is  to  be  part  of  school  practices,  then  those  who  support 
it  will  have  to  advocate  for  it.  This  requires  that  they  engage  in 
some  of  the  activities  that  Laughton  sponsored. 

Laughton’s  strategies,  however,  did  have  their  flaws.  The  most 
apparent  was  that  they  depended  too  much  on  him.  It  was 
Laughton’s  personality  more  than  anything  else  that  moved  his 
vision  forward.  Although  others  were  involved,  they  all  took  a 
secondary  role  to  the  larger-than-life  Laughton.  Laughton’s 
innovative  practices  were  abandoned  not  long  after  his  death, 
when  his  successor  took  another  job.  The  final  lesson  here  is  that 
advocacy  needs  to  be  part  of  a collective  project.  Relying  too  much 
on  individuals  reduces  the  chances  of  the  long-term  survival  of  the 
advocated-for  practices. 
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SECTION  3 ■ 

EXCELLENCE  AND 
EQUITY 


I see  myself  as  fully  complicit  in  the 
discussion  that  1 undertake  in  this  article. 
The  “we”  that  1 write  about  therefore 
includes  all  those  who  read  this  and  share 
in  the  ideas  espoused.  It  is  not  enough  to 
acknowledge  the  heterogeneity  of  our 
school  communities — we  must  concretely 
engage  diversity  and  create  educational 
experiences  that  recognize  all  people  have 
something  to  bring  to  teaching  and 
learning. 


As  I begin  this  discussion  I recall  that  at  the  “Educating  for 
Excellence”  conference,  one  of  the  speakers  asked;  “Our 
teachers  are  so  knowledgeable,  committed,  and  caring  and  yet  our 
kids  are  failing  in  school.  Why?”  I do  not  believe  the  answer  to  the 
question  lies  in  discussions  about  whether  our  teachers  are  trying 
hard  enough  or  not,  nor  whether  teachers  who  have  failing  kids  in 
school  simply  care  or  not.  Educators  care  and  most  have  good 
intentions.  Unfortunately,  as  Fine  (1991)  noted  almost  15  years  ago, 
intentions  are  not  good  enough.  My  experience  as  an  anti-racist 
educator  has  convinced  me  that  as  educators  we  teach  about  the 
things  we  value  and  care  most  about  in  our  own  lives.  If  we  have 
not  been  prepared  to  value  difference,  it  stands  to  reason  that  we 
will  encounter  difficulties  working  with  difference  and  will 
conveniently  shy  away  from  such  discussions. 

Making  the  transition  from  mere  acknowledgement  to  action  is 
not  easy.  Indeed,  it  demands  that  each  of  us  leave  the  confines  of 
the  “gated  community”  mentality  of  education — the  thinking  that 
difficult  issues  and  challenges  facing  education  can  be  hidden 
from  our  view  in  our  classrooms,  whether  in  academia  or  the  local 
elementary  or  secondary  school — to  engage  these  issues. 


Disturbingly,  rather  than  respond  to  the  challenge,  racism  in 
schools  has  been  a contested  terrain  afflicted  with  denial  and 
defensiveness.  Stereotyping  Tamil  youth  with  the  “gang”  label  or 
“Paki”  name-calling  may  be  the  most  blatant  forms  of  racism,  but 
the  common  lack  of  curricular  sophistication,  absence  of  Black, 

First  Nations,  and  other  minority  teachers,  and  the  differential 
(negative)  treatment  of  school  subjects  are  all  laced  with  racial 
undertones.  Zine  (2000,  2001)  points  to  the  sacred/secular  split  in 
the  educational  system  and  the  daily  tensions  between  religion 
and  sexuality.  There  are  also  concerns  of  racism  and  Islamophobia 
and  the  [misjrepresentation  of  Islam  in  school  curricula  (e.g.,  world 
religion  classes).  Furthermore,  the  pervasiveness  of  gendered 
Islamophobia  and  the  politics  of  veiling  all  point  to  how  negative 
stereotypes  constitute  violence  to  bodies  in  the  post  9/11  context 
(Zine,  2004).  ESL  labelling  is  common  sometimes  just  because  of 
differences  in  accents — that  is,  not  speaking  English  according  to 
the  “proper”  standards. 

Finally,  the  Zero  Tolerance  Policy  and  the  Safe  School  Act  leading 
to  suspensions  and  expulsions  of  minorities  from  school  is 
problematic.  For  these  youth,  the  policy  raises  the  question  of 
fairness  and  educational  access.  We  know  that  a number  of 
immigrant  youth  in  Ontario  are  unable  to  attend  school,  even 
though  the  Education  Act  says  they  are  entitled  to,  because  their 
parents  lack  the  proper  (immigration)  documentation. 


The  different  bodies  we  have  in  our  schools  confirm  that  we  are 
dealing  with  heterogeneous  communities.  So  how  do  schools,  and 
particularly  teachers  and  administrators,  ensure  that  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  a diverse  body  politic  are  addressed?  Some  of  these 
concerns  stem  from  the  feeling,  making,  and  othering  of  bodies  as 
“different.”  Embedded  in  such  interpretations  are  encounters  with 

The  different  bodies  we  have  in  our 
schools  confirm  that  we  are  dealing  with 
heterogeneous  communities. 


Schooling  and  Social  Difference 
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racial,  class,  gender,  and  sexual  hostilities  for  many  students  in  the 
educational  system.  For  particular  groups,  the  issues  are  further 
compounded  by  the  broader  questions  of  history  and  politics.  For 
example,  there  are  integration  challenges  for  newcomers  in  our 
schools.  Some  of  these  students  feel  alienated,  trying  to  fit  in  with  a 
socially  devalued  identity.  The  problem  is  acute  among  Somali  and 
Afghani  students.  The  chronic  problems  of  homelessness,  non- 
status refugees,  post-traumatic  stress  (among  those  coming  from 
war  zones),  and  discrimination  in  housing  and  social  service 
sectors  all  impact  on  their  schooling  and  educational  success.  And 
yet  as  schools  are  confronting  these  challenges,  we  see  the 
devastation  of  education  through  reductions  to  ESL  programs, 
elimination  of  entire  equity  departments  and  the  reduction  of 
curriculum  specialists  in  school  boards  in  the  province. 

There  are  significant  challenges  that  must  be  addressed  in  order 
to  create  healthy  sustainable  schooling  environments  for  all 
learners.  Teachers  and  school  administrators  have  a special 
obligation  in  recognizing  and  responding  to  diversity  in  schools; 
however,  there  are  two  crucial  points  that  I believe  we  must  be 
mindful  of. 

The  first  relates  to  the  necessity  of  making  a distinction  between 
the  concept  of  schooling  and  that  of  education.  Schooling  should 
not  be  considered  in  and  of  itself  education.  Formal  schooling 
practices  run  the  risk  of  despiritualizing  our  youth  through  the 
enforcement  of  normalizing  routines  that  effectively  coerce 
students  into  amputating  their  differences.  In  the  increasing 
marketization  of  education  that  constructs  student  bodies  as  mere 
commodities  for  the  so-called  global  economy,  the 
conceptualization  and  measure  of  “success”  becomes  predicated 
on  the  degree  to  which  students  are  willing — or  able — to 
physically,  emotionally,  and  psychologically  negate  their 
differences  in  order  to  pass  for  what  is,  in  effect,  an  enforced 
culturally  explicit  construction  of  normalcy.  Given  that  students 
represent  a myriad  of  difference,  and  are  thus  all  wounded  to 
varying  degrees,  what  we  have  is,  in  fact,  the  imposition  of 
systemic  and  institutionalized  miseducation. 

The  second  critical  point  is  that  of  difference.  Actually,  a great 
deal  is  spoken  about  difference  in  Euro/Canadian  schooling 
contexts  and  yet  either  it  is  conceptualized  in  the  mainstream 
multicultural  discourse  of  “saris,”  “samosas,”  and  “steelbands”  that 
treats  difference  as  an  exotic  add-on  to  the  European  norm,  or  it  is 
viewed  as  problematic  in  which  sameness  and  the  stress  on 
commonality  is  the  preferred  solution.  In  the  former,  difference  is 
presented  and  understood  as  a form  of  signification  that  is 
removed  from  political,  social,  and  historical/contemporary 
struggles  and  constraints  (McLaren,  1997,  p.52  ).  In  the  latter,  where 
difference  is  viewed  as  a site  of  conflict  and  contestation,  the 
discourse  of  sameness  ignores  the  racialized  asymmetrical  power 
relations  in  which  the  politics  of  difference  are  inscribed. 

Difference  is  more  than  simply  a site  of  individual  contestation. 

In  Western  social  systems  and  institutionalized  contexts  and 
arenas  such  as  educational  sites,  difference  mediates  through 
knowledge  production  and  hegemonic  discursive/material 
practices  the  asymmetrical  relations  of  power  that  determine,  to  a 


“...working  class,  racialized  youth  in  our 
school  systems  today  are  not  there  to 
receive  an  education,  they  are  there  to 
reclaim  their  education.” 


great  extent,  the  dis/engagement,  alienation,  well-being,  spiritual 
health,  and  happiness  of  all  our  students,  including  the 
communities  of  difference  from  which  they  emerge  . As  Audre 
Lorde  (198H)  observed.  Western  European  history  has 
indoctrinated  us  to  perceive  “human  differences  in  simplistic 
opposition  to  each  other;  dominant/subordinate,  good/bad, 
up/down,  superior/inferior  with  always  the  psychic  impregnation 
of  the  most  desired  and  valued  coming  first  followed  by  the 
inferiorized”  (p.  114). 

Some  of  the  critical  pedagogical  questions  that  we  must  ask 
revolve  around  the  need  for  deeper  conceptual  clarity.  We  must 
ask  ourselves,  for  example,  who  gets  to  define  difference?  Whose 
articulations  are  taken  up  and  produced  as  legitimate  and  valid 
conceptualizations  and  enunciations?  Whom  do  such  articulations 
and  knowledges  serve?  At  the  same  time,  even  while  we  ask  such 
questions,  we  must  be  mindful  of  the  need  to  work  through  the 
lens  of  curriculum  as  cultural  practice.  Teaching  is  not  just  about 
imparting  knowledge.  It  is  about  a preparedness  to  learn  and 
unlearn.  A teacher  must  allow  students,  parents,  families,  and 
guardians  to  teach.  As  informal  educators,  our  students,  parents, 
families,  and  guardians  have  knowledge  to  share  with  us.  Many  of 
our  students  speak  to  us  from  their  lived  experiences  and  the 
challenges  they  encounter  in  their  daily  lives.  But  do  our  classroom 
pedagogies  always  acknowledge  them?  As  I have  suggested,  it  is 
important  to  openly  and  sincerely  talk/teach  about  race  and 
difference.  Racism  and  social  inequality  must  be  acknowledged 
and  dealt  with.  As  educators,  we  can  begin  a genuine  dialogue  for 
change  by  first  admitting  to  the  conceptual  flaws  of  a “colour- 
blind” approach  to  schooling. 

Educational  Practices  for  Addressing 
Difference  and  Diversity  in  Schooling 

Though  by  no  means  presented  as  “best  practices,”  these  are 
practices  that  have  been  brought  to  my  attention  and  I know  are 
producing  tangible  results  for  youth. 

1.  ALTERNATIVE  EDUCATIONAL  OUTLETS 

To  deal  with  the  disaffection  and  disengagement  of  racial  minority 
youth  from  the  mainstream  school  system,  we  need  to  promote 
alternative  schools  that  provide  an  inclusive  learning  environment. 
Schools  and  local  communities  can  also  work  in  partnerships  to 
create  supportive  environments  for  students  who  have  faced 
problems  with  the  school  system.  For  example,  in  Toronto  there  is 
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the  Menor’s  Program  offered  by  the  Community  Initiative  for 
Student  Success  (CISS)  in  partnership  with  Toronto  District  School 
Board  (TDSB),  George  Brown  College,  Asiling  Child  Family  Services, 
and  other  community-based  organizations.  The  program  is  housed 
in  the  former  Midland  Collegiate  school  in  Scarborough.  It  is  a 
program  for  elementary  students  who  have  been  suspended  as  the 
result  of  the  Zero  Tolerance  Policy  and  Safe  Schools  Act.  The 
program  provides  a supportive  place  for  these  students  to  spend 
their  short-term  suspension  where  they  can  receive  academic 
counselling  and  support  before  re-entering  the  school  system.  The 
program  is  tracking  who  is  being  suspended  and  why.  Students  also 
receive  ongoing  support  when  they  leave  the  program. 

2.  SUPPORTIVE  NETWORKS 

It  is  important  to  support  students’  grassroots  organizing  and 
advocacy  around  equity  in  the  curriculum.  Specifically,  educators 
can  also  support  students’  organizing  around  race,  diversity,  and 
equity  issues.  Usually  what  is  missing  in  progressive  anti-racist 
work  is  institutional  support.  At  the  undergraduate  level  at  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  Mississauga  campus,  a group  of 
predominantly  racial  minority  students  have  formed  a 
“Diversification  Committee.”  The  group  is  advocating  for  courses 
that  reflect  their  histories,  interests,  and  experiences.  The  group 
has  been  successful  in  having  some  key  new  courses  on  the  books 
(e.g..  Gender  and  Islam,  Women  in  World  Cultures,  and  Immigrant 
and  Refugee  Women). 

3.  EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATIONS 

An  innovative  educational  program  for  adults  is  the  Regent  Park 
Learning  Exchange.  This  is  a partnership  between  University  of 
Toronto,  the  Toronto  Community  Housing  Cooperation  (TCHC),  and 
the  Regent  Park  Community  Organization.  The  program  provides 
courses  taught  by  university  professors  (as  volunteers)  to  Regent 
Park  residents.  Courses  focus  on  issues  relating  to  globalization 
and  world  politics.  The  entire  program  offers  a popular  education 
approach  for  a lay  audience  to  integrate  issues  of  work  and 
learning  and  the  labour  force  with  diversity  and  equity  concerns. 
Among  the  community-based  students  are  former  school  drop-outs 
and  foreign  trained  professionals  who  are  trying  to  integrate  into 
Canadian  higher  education 

PROMOTING  RELIGIOUS  ACCOMMODATIONS 

IN  SCHOOLS 

Inclusionary  practices  must  include  religious  accommodations — 
for  example,  prayer  rooms,  observances  of  multiple  religious 
holidays  and  practices  (not  just  for  the  Christian  faith),  making 
allowance  for  different  dress  codes,  and  providing  alternatives  to 
Hallowe’en. 

5.  COMMUNITY  OUTREACH 

To  win  the  confidence  of  local  communities,  so  that  schools  can 
truly  contribute  to  addressing  social  inequities,  there  must  be 
effective  outreach  targeting  minority  communities. 

Such  community  outreach  may  include  support  for  establishing 
resource  centres  and  recreational  facilities  in  socio-economically 


disadvantaged  neighbourhoods.  After-school  programs  for  culture 
and  heritage  education.  Indigenous  language  education,  and 
community  forums  and  workshops  are  useful  in  conscientizing 
learners  on  the  issues  of  race,  difference,  and  power.  There  must 
be  concrete  efforts  to  support  curricular  initiatives  that  promote 
curriculum  re-writes  to  ensure  questions  of  race  and  oppression 
are  addressed. 

Conclusion 

It  is  crucial  for  our  faculties  of  education  not  merely  to  attract  a 
diverse  pool  of  teacher  candidates,  but  also  to  ensure  that  anti- 
racism becomes  a core  aspect  of  the  curriculum  for  student- 
teachers.  In  this  day  and  age  I cannot  think  of  the  preparation  of  an 
effective  classroom  teacher  which  is  anything  but  working  with  an 
anti-racist,  anti-sexist,  anti-homophobic,  and  anti-classist  school 
curriculum. I want  to  paraphrase  Adrienne  Rich  (1979)  and  assert 
that  the  working  class,  racialized  youth  in  our  school  systems  today 
are  not  there  to  receive  an  education,  they  are  there  to  reclaim 
their  education.  Breaking  out  of  the  “gated  community”  of 
education  means  that  new,  empowered,  and  community-based 
visions  of  education  must  be  given  voice  and  operationalized.  In 
opening  these  proverbial  gates,  the  circle  of  educational  inclusion 
is  widened  to  more  voices,  more  meaningful  participation,  and  the 
potential  for  societal  gains. 


NOTE  

This  article  was  first  presented  as  a keynote  address  at  the 

conference  “Educating  for  Excellence.”  I would  like  to  thank 

Dr.  Jasmin  Zine,  Erica  Lawson,  Meredith  Lordan,  and  Stan  Doyle- 

Wood  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Equity  Studies  at 

OISE/UT  for  their  contributions. 
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SECTION  H 

ONTARIO’S  NEW  LITERACY 
AND  NUMERACY 
STRATEGY 


Auis  E.  Glaze 
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Literacy  is  the  most  important  outcome  of 
schooling.  It  is  the  key  to  success  in  school 
and  beyond  and  to  an  individual’s  ability  to 
participate  fully  in  society.  It  contributes  to 
one’s  life  chances,  sense  of  personal 
fulfilment,  and  employability. 


Students  today  must  function  in  an  information-rich,  knowledge- 
based  society — one  that  requires  advanced  levels  of  literacy 
to  perform  their  duties  and  obligations  as  citizens.  They  need 
literacy  to  cope  with  the  flood  of  information.  According  to  the 
International  Reading  Association,  they  need  literacy  to  feed 
their  imaginations. 

Educating  all  children  to  the  highest  level  possible  is  a moral 
imperative.  Public  education  must  therefore  deliver  on  its  promise 
to  educate  all  children  successfully.  A high  quality  public  education 
system,  within  a culture  of  high  expectations  for  learning  and 
achievement,  is  a primary  vehicle  for  the  development  of  informed 
citizenship  and  democratic  principles. 

Student  achievement  is  a shared  responsibility.  Schools  cannot 
do  this  alone.  Achieving  our  goals  requires  the  support  of  all 
individuals  who  have  a vested  interest  in  the  success  of  students 
and  the  public  education  system. 

The  Goal 

The  Government  of  Ontario  has  made  improvement  in  publicly 
funded  education  the  centrepiece  of  its  mandate.  This  commitment 
begins  with  improved  student  learning  and  achievement  in  literacy 
and  numeracy. 

The  first  step  in  realizing  this  goal  requires  that  every  student 
in  Ontario  develop  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  and 
comprehension  skills  at  a higher  level  by  the  age  of  12.  Progress 
will  be  measured  by  ensuring  that  by  2008,  75%  of  students  reach 
the  provincial  standard. 


The  Literacy  and  Numeracy  Secretariat 

The  government  has  established  a new  Literacy  and  Numeracy 
Secretariat  to  ensure  that  students  are,  in  fact,  getting  the  supports 
they  need  to  succeed  in  school.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  The 
Literacy  Secretariat  to  work  co-operatively  to  build  strong  linkages 
with  and  among  our  stakeholders  to  support  learning.  It  forges 
consensus  around  the  supports,  strategies  and  tools  that  are 
needed  to  implement  the  vision  of  the  government  for  the 
improvement  of  education  in  Ontario. 

A team  of  highly  qualified  Student  Achievement  Officers  are 
establishing  a visible  presence  in  the  education  sector  that  conveys 
a sense  of  urgency,  optimism,  and  commitment  to  improving  public 
education  in  the  province.  Their  approach  is  collaborative  as  they 
seek  to  build  upon  the  many  successful  practices  that  already  exist 
within  the  system.  They  build  capacity,  facilitate  the  sharing  of 
resources  within  and  across  systems,  encourage  dialogue,  promote 
collegiality,  and  work  with  school  boards  to  support  their  building 
of  professional  learning  communities. 

The  Secretariat  is  working  with  all  72  districts  and  regions  to 
co-determine  strategies  that  will  have  maximum  yield.  We  are 
ensuring  that  strategies  selected  are  explicitly  directed  at 
improving  implementation  and  learning  outcomes  including 
targeted  intervention  in  partnership  with  districts.  We  are  helping 
to  amass  and  integrate  resources  at  local  and  central  levels  towards 
high  leverage  strategies,  seeking  to  enhance  resources  year  by  year 
as  expenditure  and  success  feed  on  each  other.  We  are  taking  into 
account  local  conditions  and  contexts  in  customizing  strategies 
according  to  district  and  regional  needs.  We  eschew  the  one-size- 
fits-all  philosophy. 

Already,  we  are  demonstrating  a commitment  to  evidence-based 
inquiry  and  decision  making,  concerning  for  example,  use  of 
student  data  for  improving  learning  the  identification  and 
dissemination  of  promising  practices,  and  taking  into  account 
research  and  ideas  from  other  jurisdictions  around  the  world. 

We  have  a strong  focus  on  capacity  building  in  relation  to 
school  teams,  and  district  infrastructures  including  professional 
development  that  is  job-embedded.  Particular  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  role  of  principals,  lead  literacy  and  numeracy  teachers, 
and  school  improvement  teams. 
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GOVERNMENT’S  PLAN 


• Reducing  class  sizes  in  the  primary  grades  with  a goal  of 
implementing  a hard  cap  of  20  students  by  2007 

• Investing  in  additional  specialist  teachers  in  key  areas  such 
as  literacy  and  numeracy,  music,  the  arts,  and  physical 
education 

• Supporting  local  projects  coordinated  by  the  Literacy  and 
Numeracy  Secretariat  and  school  boards  to  improve 
students’  literacy  and  numeracy  skills 

• Providing  intensive  training  for  teachers  in  effective 
instruction  in  literacy  and  numeracy,  specialized  teaching 
guides,  e-learmng  modules  and  early  screening  and 
intervention  tools 

• Developing  a literacy  strategy  specifically  geared  to 
improving  boys’  literacy  skills,  including  providing  all 
teachers  with  Me  Read?  No  Way!  A Practical  Guide  To 
Improving  Boys’  Literacy  Skills 

• Investing  in  libraries  and  textbooks  so  students  have  access 
to  current,  relevant  materials 

• Sending  Turnaround  Teams  of  experts  to  help  100  schools 
that  are  struggling  the  most  to  improve  student  achievement 


More  importantly,  we  are  creating  an  invitational  climate  of  high 
challenge  /high  support  directed  at  ongoing  improvement. 

The  Context 

Student  achievement  levels,  as  measured  by  province-wide  results, 
show  that  a significant  proportion  of  students  are  not  reaching  the 
provincial  standard  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics.  Whereas 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years,  Ontario’s  results  fall 
short  of  the  expectation  that  we  have  for  student  achievement. 

Our  vision  is  for  a public  education  system  that  excels 
provincially,  nationally,  and  internationally.  It  is  in  this  context  that 
the  government  recognizes  the  importance  of  literacy  as  a 
foundation  for  learning,  for  success  in  school,  and  for  later 
educational  and  life  choices. 

The  Challenge 

The  opportunity  to  develop  a high  level  of  literacy  is  contained 
within  a narrow  window  of  a child’s  life.  Children  who,  by  the  age 
of  eight,  have  not  learned  fundamental  literacy  may  struggle 
throughout  the  rest  of  their  schooling.  A country’s  citizens  are  its 
greatest  asset.  Education  is  a top  priority  for  the  government 
because  learning  generally,  and  literacy  development  specifically, 
provides  advantages  for  individuals  and  for  society  as  a whole.  We 
live  in  a global  community  in  which  Ontario  must  retain  its 


economic  advantage  and  its  high  standard  of  living.  A robust  public 
education  system  is  the  best  guarantee  for  realizing  the  future  we 
all  envision  for  our  children  and  ourselves. 

Key  Strategies 

After  soliciting  input  and  listening  to  key  stakeholders.  The  Literacy 
and  Numeracy  Secretariat  has  established  eight  key  strategies  with 
many  concrete  and  specific  actions  geared  towards  improving 
student  achievement: 

1.  Work  with  district  school  boards  to  set  achievement  targets 

2.  Assemble  and  support  teams  at  all  levels  to  drive  continuous 
improvement  in  literacy  and  numeracy 

3.  Build  capacity  to  support  student  learning  and  achievement 
H.  Allocate  resources  to  support  target  setting  and  improvement 

plans 

5.  Mobilize  the  system  to  provide  equity  in  student  outcome 

6.  Embark  on  a process  of  community  outreach  and  engagement 
to  build  support  for  the  literacy  and  numeracy  initiative 

7.  Demonstrate  a commitment  to  research  and  evidence-based 
inquiry  and  decision  making 

8.  Establish  a growing  presence  on  the  national  and  international 
scene  in  learning  from  and  contributing  to  the  knowledge  base 
about  how  to  improve  literacy  and  numeracy  achievement 

Summary 

Building  Ontario  and  developing  a robust  educational  system  is  a 
challenge  that  we  have  all  embraced  as  educational  leaders.  This 
will  certainly  be  our  best  guarantee  for  realizing  the  future  we  all 
envision. 

As  we  pursue  our  mission,  our  quest  for  equity  and  excellence 
must  remain  relentless.  As  educators,  we  have  all  accepted  the  call 
for  focused  action  and  intentionality  of  purpose.  Our  strength  will 
come  from  the  knowledge  that  we  have  the  skill  and  the  will  to 
rekindle  the  motivation  of  each  and  every  learner. 

We  are  called  to  educate  a generation  of  students  who  will  raise 
our  communities,  and  indeed  our  country,  to  new  heights  of 
achievement  and  to  a higher  form  of  humanity.  The  quest  to 
maximize  student  achievement  must  therefore  be  unrelenting. 

In  cooperation  with  Ontario  educators,  trustees,  school  councils, 
parents,  and  stakeholders.  The  Literacy  and  Numeracy  Secretariat 
is  committed  to  taking  action  with  a sense  of  urgency,  on  behalf  of 
the  children  of  this  province. 


AVIS  GLAZE  is  Ontario’s  first  Chief  Student 
Achievement  Officer  and  the  founding  CEO  of 
the  Literacy  and  Numeracy  Secretariat. 
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Less  than  60%  of  Grades  3 and  6 students 
are  currently  meeting  the  provincial 
standard  in  reading  and  writing.  The 
government’s  goal  is  to  have  75%  of  all 
12-year-olds  meeting  the  provincial 
standard  in  province-wide  testing 
by  2008. 


The  opportunity  to  develop  a high  level  of  literacy  is  crucial  in 
the  early  years  of  a child’s  life.  A child’s  transition  from  the 
early  elementary  grades  (kindergarten  to  Grade  6)  to  Grade  7 is 
especially  critical.  Typically,  it  is  assumed  that  children  have  made 
the  transition  from  “learning  to  read”  to  “reading  to  learn.”  If  they 
have  not  done  so  by  age  12,  then  their  learning  in  all  other  subjects 
will  be  compromised. 

This  is  why  every  student  in  the  province  should  be  able  to  read, 
write,  do  math,  and  comprehend  at  a high  level  by  the  age  of  12  as 
the  necessary  foundation  for  later  educational  and  social  choices. 
According  to  province-wide  tests  administered  by  Ontario’s 
Education  Quality  Accountability  Office  (EQAO),  less  than  60%  of 
Grades  3 and  6 students  are  currently  meeting  the  provincial 
standard  in  reading  and  writing.  The  government’s  goal  is  to  have 
75%  of  all  12-year-olds  meeting  the  provincial  standard  in 
province-wide  testing  by  2008. 

The  government’s  Literacy  and  Numeracy  Strategy  is  designed 
to  unlock  the  potential  of  every  student.  To  date,  more  than 
$200  million  has  been  invested  in  the  strategy  through  the 
training  of  lead  teachers,  reducing  class  sizes  in  the  primary 
grades,  establishing  a Literacy  and  Numeracy  Secretariat,  and 
providing  summer  literacy  and  numeracy  training  for  teachers. 

Turnaround  Teams 

The  Turnaround  Team  program  is  component  of  the  Literacy  and 
Numeracy  Strategy.  Experienced  teachers,  principals,  and  literacy 
experts  provide  tailored  supports  to  100  schools  to  help  improve 


student  achievement.  The  schools  are  chosen  based  on  their  Grade 
3 achievement  results  on  the  province-wide  tests  and  on  the 
advice  of  the  respective  board’s  Director  of  Education.  Participation 
in  the  program  is  voluntary.  Typically,  only  a third  or  less  of  the 
Grade  3 students  in  selected  schools  is  meeting  the  provincial 
standard. 

Turnaround  Teams  are  composed  of: 

■ Diagnosticians  (external  literacy  experts)  who  talk  to  staff  in 
order  to  identify  strengths  and  areas  of  concern  to  assist  in 
school  improvement  planning. 

■ Experienced  principals  who  share  their  school  improvement  and 
leadership  expertise  to  support  the  principal’s  instructional  role. 
They  also  work  with  school  board  staff  to  build  a sustainability 
framework  to  support  the  school  beyond  the  three  years  of  the 
program. 

■ Expert  teachers  who  assist  teachers  with  instructional  strategies. 
They  provide  professional  development,  model  lessons  and 
mentor  classroom  teachers,  and  provide  expert  guidance  in 
identifying  necessary  classroom  resources. 

The  teams  operate  collaboratively  in  each  school  to  ensure  that 
the  support  provided  to  administrators  and  teachers  is  aligned 
with  the  students’  needs.  In  addition,  each  Turnaround  Team  works 
closely  with  a School  Improvement  Team. 

School  Improvement  Teams  are  composed  of: 

■ The  principal 

■ Teachers 

■ A school  board  representative 

■ A parent 

■ A community  member 

Typically,  it  is  assumed  that  children  have 
made  the  transition  from  “learning  to 
read”  to  “reading  to  learn.”  If  they  have 
not  done  so  by  age  12,  then  their  learning 
in  all  other  subjects  will  be  compromised. 
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Together  they  develop  a school  improvement  plan  to  identify 
school-based  strategies  and  actions  to  be  undertaken,  the  funding 
associated  with  each  strategy,  and  the  indicators  they  will  use  to 
measure  success. 

Schools  receive  funding  based  on  the  needs  identified  in  the 
school’s  improvement  plan.  Funds  may  be  spent  on  engaging  a 
literacy  coach  who  can  work  directly  with  teachers,  purchasing 
resource  materials,  or  providing  teachers  and  administrators  with 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  literacy-focused  professional 
development  activities. 

The  Turnaround  Teams  program  is  based  on  the  results  of  a pilot 
project.  The  pilots  ran  from  2001  through  2003  and  involved  43 
schools  in  38  school  boards,  five  school  authorities,  and  over  8,600 
students.  Participating  schools  represented  a broad  cross-section, 
including  the  English  and  French  language  school  boards,  public 
and  Catholic  school  boards,  as  well  as  large  and  small  schools  from 
urban  and  rural  regions. 

Early  Results 

Early  results  showed  a clear  pattern  of  improvement  in  reading 
performance  among  students.  Of  the  first  29  schools  to  participate, 
23  showed  improved  performance  of  2 to  77%  (average  score 
increase  was  33%)  on  the  Grade  3 EQAO  reading  test.  The 
improvement  was  based  on  the  school’s  pre-program  year  and 
2004  results. 

By  the  end  of  the  three  years,  the  great  majority  of  schools  had 
improved  their  student  achievement.  For  example: 
a One  of  the  largest  schools  in  Toronto,  with  nearly  1,000  students 

in  Junior  Kindergarten  to  Grade  6,  showed  dramatic 


improvement  from  year  one  through  year  three  of  the 
demonstration  program.  By  2004,  72%  of  Grade  3 students  met 
the  provincial  standard  compared  to  24%  when  the  school  first 
started  in  the  program.  More  than  half  the  students  in  this  public 
school  were  born  outside  of  Canada  and  came  from  33  different 
countries.  Less  than  a third  of  students  speak  English  at  home 
and  two-thirds  of  them  are  involved  in  English-as-a-Second 
Language  or  English  Skills  Development  classes. 

■ A French  language  school  serving  a number  of  small 
communities  in  northern  Ontario  increased  the  proportion  of 
Grade  3 students  performing  at  or  above  the  provincial  standard 
by  over  20%.  Many  students  did  not  speak  French  when  they 
were  first  admitted  to  the  school  and  very  few  spoke  French  at 
home.  This  school  demonstrated  an  overall  shift,  at  every  level, 
towards  improvement.  For  the  first  time,  there  were  students 
exceeding  the  provincial  standard. 

With  the  right  support,  low-performing  schools  can  make 
improvements,  and  teachers  and  principals  may  revise  their 
assumptions  about  what  makes  students  “good  readers”  or  what 
may  hold  them  back.  One  teacher  in  a participating  school 
expressed  the  culture  shift  this  way:  “Our  discussions  now  focus  on 
what  we  can  do  to  improve  reading,  not  on  the  deficits  our 
students  bring  to  school.” 

With  more  Turnaround  Teams  in  place,  this  culture  shift  will 
expand  and  grow.  As  Michael  Fullan,  Dean  Emeritus  of  OISE/UT 
and  Special  Advisor  to  the  government  on  the  Literacy  and 
Numeracy  Strategy  recently  stated,  “The  pilot  project  showed  us 
that  improvements  do  occur,  and  that  school  staff  members  take 
pride  in  the  results  because  changes  were  not  forced  on  them. 
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The  work  of  Turnaround  Teams  as  described  in  this  article  by 
Barry  Pervin  is  one  part  of  the  Ontario  government’s  broader 
strategy  around  improving  student  outcomes  in  the  province.  Our 
goal  is  not  only  to  raise  the  level  of  students’  skills,  but  also  to 
decrease  the  inequities  in  student  outcomes  in  the  province 
related  to  geography,  ethnicity,  gender,  and  other  factors  that  we 
believe  should  not  be  related  to  school  success. 

To  achieve  these  goals  we  are  using  a multi-faceted  Literacy  and 
Numeracy  Strategy,  led  by  Dr.  Avis  Glaze  and  strongly  supported  by 
Premier  Dalton  McGuinty  and  Minister  Gerard  Kennedy.  Our 
strategy  respects  the  important  work  already  being  done  by  many 
teachers  and  school  leaders.  We  are  building  on  good  practice, 
supporting  local  leadership,  and  investing  substantially,  as  shown 
in  the  Turnaround  program,  in  greater  capacity  in  schools  and 
districts.  Recognizing  that  student  success  is  an  effort  of  the  whole 
community,  we  will  be  working  hard  to  engage  parents,  school 
councils,  school  boards,  and  the  broader  public  in  these  efforts. 


Over  the  next  few  months  we  will  also  be  expanding  our  efforts  in 
secondary  schools  to  decrease  numbers  of  drop-outs  and  increase 
graduation  rates. 

Educators  across  Ontario  are  telling  me  that  they  have  a renewed 
sense  of  optimism  about  our  ability  to  help  all  students  succeed  in 
our  schools.  The  work  of  the  Turnaround  Teams  is  helping  us 
realize  that  our  goals,  while  ambitious,  are  indeed  achievable.  The 
Ministry  of  Education  is  excited  about  working  with  our  schools 
and  communities  to  this  important  end. 


BEN  LEVIN  is  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education,  Ontario. 
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STRATEGIES 
CONTRIBUTING  TO 
POSITIVE  CHANGE 


■ Literacy  Blocks;  An  uninterrupted  literacy  block,  ranging 
from  90-120  minutes  a day,  in  all  Junior  Kindergarten  to 
“Grade  3 classes. 

■ Instructional  Strategies;  Being  able  to  draw  on  a full  range  of 
instructional  strategies  from  a balanced  literacy  program. 

■ In-class  Reading  Resources;  Adding  more  appropriate  books 
to  the  classroom  (for  example:  big  books  and  levelled 
books),  tapes  to  the  listening  centres,  and  supporting 
vocabulary  building. 

■ Assessment  and  Monitoring;  Using  a wide  range  of 
assessment  data  to  help  teachers  track  individual  students’ 
progress  and  assess  the  impact  of  the  literacy  strategies. 

■ Professional  Development;  Focused  professional 
development,  embedded  in  the  instructional  day,  using 
research-based  instructional  practices. 

■ Literacy  Coach;  An  on-site  literacy  coach  providing  specialist 
advice  to  teachers  on  the  teaching  and  learning  of  reading. 

■ Effective  Diagnosis  and  Planning;  DravAng  on  external  experts 
to  identify  areas  where  improvements  are  necessary  and 
giving  practical  suggestions  for  action. 

■ Collaborative  Teamwork;  Setting  aside  time  for  in-school 
planning  for  teachers  to  share,  compare  examples  of  student 
work,  and  develop  a common  understanding  on  the  role 
that  reading  plays  in  the  curriculum. 


More  critically,  the  improvements  increased  their  commitment  and 
motivation  to  maintain  gains  and  go  further.” 

The  needs  of  more  Ontario  schools  will  be  addressed  and 
integrated  with  a more  comprehensive  strategy  in  the  months  to 
come. 
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There  are,  to  my  knowledge,  no  recorded 
examples  of  schools  which  have  been 
turned  around  in  the  absence  of  good 
leadership.  Nor  do  I know  of  any  published 
reports  of  schools  achieving  better  than 
expected  results  with  students  from  diverse 
and  disadvantaged  backgrounds  without 
such  leadership. 


Leadership  is  not  so  much  a stand-alone  function  as  a catalyst 
for  other  functions.  To  be  successful  schools  must  develop  a 
clear  sense  of  purpose,  strong  commitments  on  the  part  of  their 
staffs,  and  productive  working  relationships  with  their 
communities.  All  of  these  things  are  hard  to  come  by  without  good 
leadership. 

So  what  is  leadership  and  how  do  we  distinguish  the  good  from 
the  not  so  good  variety?  Most  conceptions  of  leadership  associate 
it  with  productive  change.  And  at  the  core  of  most  of  these 
conceptions  are  two  functions  generally  considered  indispensable 
to  the  meaning  of  leadership;  each  can  be  carried  out  in  different 
ways  and  more  or  less  effectively: 

■ Direction-setting:  Helping  members  of  the  organization  establish 
a widely  agreed  on  direction  or  set  of  purposes  considered 
valuable  for  the  organization 

■ Influence:  Encouraging  organizational  members  to  act  in  ways 
that  seem  helpful  in  moving  toward  the  agreed  on  directions  or 
purposes. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  “good”  leadership,  three  insights  from 
recent  research  (Leithwood,  et  al.,  2004)  provide  useful  starting 
points: 

■ Leadership  effects  are  usually  largest  where  they  are  needed 
most.  So  in  the  case  of  especially  challenging  schools,  or  schools 


that  may  be  turnaround  candidates,  leadership  will  figure  very 
strongly  in  their  potential  for  improvement.  With  mediocre  or 
frequently  changing  leadership,  the  learning  of  students  will 
continue  to  be  weak.  With  good  and  stable  leadership, 
especially  challenging  schools  stand  a reasonable  chance  of 
significantly  improving  such  learning. 

■ Good  leadership  responds  to  unique  features  found  in  every 
organization.  As  a simple  example,  good  leaders  of  small  schools 
typically  develop  productive  relationships  directly  with 
individual  students  because  they  know  that  such  relationships 
go  a long  way  towards  ensuring  students’  engagement  with 
school.  This  is  difficult  to  do  for  principals  of  very  large  schools. 
Good  leaders  also  are  responsive  to  the  unique  contexts  faced 
by  their  organizations  and  the  inevitable  menu  of  changing 
demands  and  circumstances  emerging  from  those  contexts. 
Flexibility  is  a pre-requisite  for  good  leadership  (YukI  & 
Lepsinger,  2004). 

■ Although  §ood  leaders  adapt  to  and  build  on  the  unique  features 
of  their  organizations,  there  are  a common  core  of  successful 
leadership  practices  (“the  basics”)  that  all  good  leaders  master. 
Flexibility  entails  adapting  these  core  practices  to  the  unique 
circumstances  in  which  leaders  find  themselves. 

The  “basics”  are  most  closely  associated  with  transformational 
approaches  to  leadership.  These  basic  practices  have 
demonstrable  value  in  education  and  other  kinds  of  organizations, 
in  especially  challenging  and  not  so  challenging  schools,  and  in 
national  cultures  as  diverse  as  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  States,  Hong  Kong,  and  Tanzania  (e.g.,  Yu,  Leithwood  & 
Jantzi,  2002;  Geijsel  et  al,  2003).  There  are  three  sets  of  such 
practices: 


Leadership  effects  are  usually  largest 
where  they  are  needed  most. 
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One  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  leadership  is  helping  stakeholders 
develop  shared  understandings  about 
organizational  visions,  purposes, 
and  values. 


1.  SETTING  DIRECTIONS 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  leadership  is  helping 
stakeholders  develop  shared  understandings  about  organizational 
visions,  purposes,  and  values.  People  are  motivated  by  purposes 
which  they  find  personally  compelling,  morally  defensible,  and 
challenging  but  achievable.  Having  such  share  purposes  helps 
people  find  meaning  in  their  work  and  creates  a sense  of  identity 
within  the  work  context. 

Helping  set  directions  are  such  specific  practices  as  identifying 
and  articulating  a vision,  fostering  the  acceptance  of  group  goals, 
and  creating  high  performance  expectations.  Monitoring 
organizational  performance  and  promoting  effective 
communication  also  help  build  a common  sense  of  purpose. 

2.  DEVELOPING  PEOPLE 

While  clear  and  compelling  organizational  directions  contribute 
significantly  to  members’  work-related  motivations,  they  are  not 
the  only  conditions  to  do  so.  Nor  do  such  directions  contribute  to 
the  capacities  members  often  need  in  order  to  productively  move 
in  those  directions.  Such  capacities  and  motivations  are  influenced 
by  the  direct  experiences  organizational  members  have  with  those 
in  leadership  roles,  as  well  as  the  organizational  context  within 
which  people  work. 

The  ability  to  engage  in  such  practices  depends,  in  part,  on 
leaders’  knowledge  of  the  “technical  core”  of  schooling — what  is 
required  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  and  learning.  But  this 
ability  also  is  part  of  leaders’  emotional  intelligence.  Such 
intelligence  displayed,  for  example,  through  the  personal  attention 
devoted  to  a colleague  and  the  use  of  the  colleague’s  capacities 
increases  levels  of  enthusiasm  and  optimism,  reduces  frustration, 
transmits  a sense  of  mission,  and  indirectly  increases  performance 
(McColl-Kennedy  & Anderson,  2002).  Modelling  key  values  and 
practices,  offering  intellectual  stimulation,  and  providing 
individualized  support  all  help  develop  people. 

3.  REDESIGNING  THE  ORGANIZATION 

Successful  leaders  create  conditions  which  build  and  sustain  the 
performance  of  both  staff  and  students.  This  category  of  practices 
builds  on  recent  evidence  about  organizational  learning  in  schools, 
professional  learning  communities,  and  their  contribution  to 
teachers’  work  and  to  student  learning.  Such  practices  assume  that 
the  purpose  behind  organizational  cultures  and  structures  is  to 
facilitate  work  and  that  the  malleability  of  structures  should  match 


the  changing  nature  of  the  school’s  improvement  agenda. 

Specific  practices  typically  associated  with  this  category  include 
strengthening  district  and  school  cultures,  and  modifying 
organizational  structures  to  foster  collaborative  processes  Also  part 
of  this  category  is  the  ongoing  refinement  of  both  routine  (e.g., 
school  improvement  planning  processes)  and  non-routine 
administrative  processes  (e.g.,  buffering  teachers  from  excessive 
and  distracting  demands  on  their  attention,  and  celebrating 
successes  and  accomplishments). 

Turning  Schools  Around  Using 
Transformational  Leadership 

Especially  challenging  schools  and  those  in  need  of  being  turned 
around  require  adaptation  of  “basic”  leadership  practices,  as  well 
as  judicious  additions  to  such  practices.  One  form  such  adaptation 
takes  can  be  illustrated  in  relation  to  four  common  tasks  facing 
leaders  of  challenging  or  turn-around  schools. 

1.  CREATING  STABILITY 

Change  is  possible  without  stability  but  improvement  is  not. 
Indeed,  by  definition,  unstable  schools  are  in  a constant  state  of 
change.  But  much  of  that  change  is  unanticipated  and  often  quite 
dysfunctional.  Improvement,  in  contrast,  requires  a foundation 
which  allows  for  the  effects  of  a series  of  typically  modest  but 
successful  interventions  to  accumulate  over  time  until  they  amount 
to  noticeable  gains  in  students’  learning.  Stable  school  leadership 
is  a crucial  ingredient  in  such  accumulation  and  this  requires 
coherent  district  transfer  policies  and  practices. 

For  many  schools  that  have  been  successfully  turned  around, 
another  key  element  of  stability  is  the  creation  of  environments 
in  which  both  teachers  and  students  feel  physically  and 
psychologically  safe.  This  can  be  done,  for  example,  by 
establishing  routines  to  monitor  and  control  access  to  the  school 
by  outsiders,  reconstructing  the  physical  space  in  the  school  to 
make  it  harder  for  non-members  of  the  school  community  to  get 
into  the  building,  and  closely  monitoring  the  common  spaces  in 
the  school  by  being  a visible  presence  in  those  spaces  at  strategic 
times  during  the  day.  With  security  comes  a willingness  to  attend 
to  the  core  purposes  of  the  school — teaching  and  learning.  This 
is  part  of  what  “redesigning  the  organization”  entails  in  unstable 
organizations. 

2.  CLARIFYING  THE  ACADEMIC  MISSION 

With  the  security  of  students  and  teachers  looked  after,  successful 
leaders  turn  to  the  academic  mission  of  the  school  drawing  heavily 
on  the  direction-setting  practices  associated  with  transformational 
leadership.  Although  “all  kids  can  learn”  has  become  a common 
mantra  for  policy  makers  these  days,  it  is  a belief  that  is  more 
difficult  to  actually  internalize  the  closer  you  are  to  being  the 
person — usually  the  teacher — accountable  for  seeing  that  it 
happens. 

But  the  internalization  of  this  belief  is  quite  central  to  the 
mission  that  most  struggling  schools  need  to  adopt.  Successful 
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. . . knowing  your  individual  colleagues 
well,  understanding  their  own  work- 
related  motivations,  being  empathetic  to 
their  aspirations  and  generally  displaying 
a modicum  of  emotional  intelligence  are 
important  leadership  qualities. 


leaders  provide  their  more  skeptical  colleagues  with  ample 
evidence  that  students  typically  “at  risk”  can  experience 
substantial  success  under  the  right  conditions.  Through  advocacy 
for  appropriate  programs,  for  example,  leaders  can  help  their 
colleagues  understand  the  more  specific  goals  the  school  will  need 
to  work  toward,  in  the  short  term,  if  their  long  term  vision  for  the 
school  is  to  be  achieved.  These  leaders  also  hold  high  expectations 
for  themselves,  their  teacher-colleagues,  as  well  as  students  and 
parents;  they  insist  that  everyone  be  held  accountable  for  their  part 
of  what  needs  to  be  done  if  student  learning  is  to  improve. 

3.  BUILDING  COMMITMENT  AND  CAPACITY 

Commitment  (or  motivation)  and  capacity  are  qualities  of  staff  and 
students  to  be  pursued  in  tandem.  Few  people  become  highly 
motivated  to  do  things  they  are  not  good  at.  Conversely,  it  is 
amazing  how  motivated  people  can  become  to  do  things  at  which 
they  are  skilled.  But  at  least  minimal  commitment  is  needed  to  get 
started.  And  this  is  why  knowing  your  individual  colleagues  well, 
understanding  their  own  work-related  motivations,  being 
empathetic  to  their  aspirations  and  generally  displaying  a 
modicum  of  emotional  intelligence  are  important  leadership 
qualities.  They  are  part  of  “helping  people,”  providing  them  with 
individualized  support. 

We  know  that  a rich  curriculum  and  top  notch  instruction  is 
critical  if  struggling  students  are  to  succeed.  To  that  end,  providing 
intellectual  stimulation  formally  through  professional  development 
opportunities  and  informally  by  modeling  appropriate  values  and 
practices  are  key  leadership  practices.  Having  staff  members  visit 
other  challenging  schools  whose  students  are  achieving  beyond 
expectation  can  be  a powerful  source  of  motivation,  as  well  as  a 
useful  experience  for  building  capacity. 

H.  SUSTAINING  AN  UPWARD  TRAJECTORY 

Rare  indeed,  for  leaders,  is  an  especially  challenging  school  in 
which  everyone  agrees  with  the  initial  direction  to  be  taken  for 
improvement.  Such  schools  with  an  improvement  agenda  are  in  a 
hurry  and  resistance  arises  because  the  speed  with  which 
decisions  and  actions  must  be  taken  constrains  opportunities  for 
wide  participation  and  prolonged  consultation.  Resistance  also  can 
be  expected  from  staff  members  who  view  improvement  initiatives 
as  an  affront  to  their  sense  of  professional  efficacy.  Good  leaders 
first  try  to  understand  and  respond  to  the  concerns  of  those  who 


resist.  But  if  this  is  unsuccessful,  they  help  reluctant  staff  find  other 
schools  in  which  to  work.  Done  much  more  frequently  than  is 
commonly  thought,  this  is  a quite  fundamental  redesign  of  the 
organization. 

An  upward  trajectory  also  depends  on  continuing  learning 
and  problem  solving  by  staff.  Redesigning  the  organization  so  that 
such  learning  is  encouraged  and  supported  means  building  a 
collaborative  professional  culture  in  the  school  and  creating 
structures  to  allow  for  such  collaboration.  Professional  learning 
is  also  fostered  by  building  relationships  with  families  and 
communities  that  result  in  better  information  about  students 
for  staff  to  work  with  and  better  information  about  school  curricula 
for  parents  to  work  with. 

Conclusion 

The  transformational  leadership  practices  described  here  should 
be  considered  “necessary  but  not  sufficient”  for  helping  especially 
challenging  schools  improve  the  learning  of  their  students.  Some 
circumstances  may  demand  more  of  leaders,  so  more  than  the 
basics  are  necessary  for  success.  But  not  less. 


NOTE  

Many  of  the  specific  adaptations  described  here  are  drawn  from 
Riehl  (in  press),  Leithwood  & Steinbach  (2003),  and  Jacobson 
(200H). 
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